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The Hulsean Dissertation for 1880, which is now 
published, is an attempt to trace the relation which the 
Jewish Christians of the first two centuries bore to 
Judaism. Without pretending to be an exhaustive dis- 
cussion, it seeks to point out the way in which the new 
faith was distinguished from the old, and to follow the 
successive steps by which this difference became manifest. 
In one aspect it may be regarded as a criticism of the 
Tubingen theory. But its aim is rather to give an 
independent view of a distinct, though related, subject. 
The limits of an historical essay have been closely ad- 
hered to throughout; and the conclusions arrived at have 
been made to depend, as little as possible, on the decision 
of questions in dispute amongst literary critics 
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I PPRPOSE in the following pages to discuss a question 
closely connected with, but yet distinct from, the main 
theory of the Tiibingen school. This theory, which ia 
chiefly associated with the name of Ferdinand Christian 
Baur, aims at a reconstruction of the history of early Chris- 
tianity, and of the purpose and origin of the Christian 
Scriptures, based on a thorough-going distinction between 
Jewish and Gentile Christians. Baur holds that this differ- 
ence was far more deeply rooted and extensive than previous 
historians had imagined or the Christian records would have 
ua believe. Founding his argument on the admitted dis- 
sensions in the early Church, borne witness to by the Epistles 
of St Paul — especially the Epistle to the Galatiana and 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians — and by the Acts of 
the Apostles, he contends that in the latter work there is 
a systematic attempt to gloss over the depth of difference 
between the two parties and to narrow the extent of their 
quarrels — an attempt which bears the impress of a time 
when the opponents were (through the influence of the 
persecutions that pressed on them from without) coming 
to terms, and might be brought still closer by a historian 



INTRODUCTION. 

who could so judiciously blend fact and fiction as to cool 
the heated memory of former strife and to make believe 
that the contending parties had from the outset been very 
much at one. 

This mediating tendency it is which Eaur thinks he 
has succeeded in exposing. He contends that the difference 
between Jewish and Gentile C/hriatians was one not of race 
or social custom merely, but in their fundamental concep- 
tions of Christianity, and that the former had much more 
in common with the unbelieving Jews than with the Gentile 
converts of Paul and his Hellenistic fellow-workers. As 
Zeller puts it in his essay on the Tiibiugen school', " Baur 
took his stand on the fact that the apostles and the 
apostolic age were already divided by the opposition of 
Judaism and Pauhniam, of a particularistic and a universal- 
istic, an Old Testament legal and a freer conception of Chris- 
tianity, that this opposition died out only gradually after 
many contests and attempts at reconciliation, and that it 
first reached its term in the second half of the second cen- 
tury in the Catholic Church and its dogmatic. In that deep- 
reaching opposition Baur sees the impeUing force by which 
the development of the Church proceeded for more than a 
century ; by the position they adopted towards it the dog- 
matic character of individuals and parties are, according to 
him, determined ; the monuments of the conflicts and media- 
tions by which it was brought to an end we still have in the 
extra-canonical and in the New Testament writings. Every 
stage of the way which the Church left behind it in its 
development is marked by ^vritings some of which are (for 
the moat part incorrectly) ascribed to the apostles or to 
pupila of the apostles, and, in the sequel, were placed along- 

• VortrSge imd Ablinndlimgen (1865), p. 297. 
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siJe of the sacred codex of the Jews as a New Testament 
collection." 

The object of the remarkable series of works inaugurated 
by the article on 'The Christ-party in the Corinthian Church" 
is to trace the relation of the Jewish Christians to their 
Gentile brethren. But the historical picture painted there 
has also its obverse side — that of their relation to Judaism 
and the Jews ; and it is to this aspect of the question that 
the present dissertation seeks to draw attention. 

Not only are these two sides of the question closely bound 
together, but perhaps it is not too much to say that the 
latter aspect, though it has received less attention than the 
former, is really the more fundamental of the two. We can 
scarcely take a single step with Baur in tracing the suc- 
cessive conflicts and reconcdiations between the Paulinist 
and the Petrinist, the Gentile and the Jewish Christian 
parties, without being driven back to consider the relation 
in which the Jewish or Petrinist party stood to the tradi- 
tional doctrines and customary observances of Judaism. 
The sharp distinctions which Baur seeks to make out be- 
tween the two parties in the Church are, at the same time, 
an argument for the closer connection of one of these parties 
with the hereditary worship and creed. The more the 
Jewish Christians are separated from the Paulinists the 
nearer are they brought to the non-Christian Jews. Every 
characteristic which is made to distinguitih them from the 
former is equally and at the same time a bond uniting them 
to the latter. 

And just in the same way we cannot go along with the 
opponents of Baur in directing attention to the funda- 
mental agreement which from the first existed between 

' ' Die Cbristoapartei ia dei kormthischen Ocmeinde,' Tilbingtr Ztittehrift 
JSr Ttuologie, 1831, Haft it. pp. 61 ft, 

1—2 
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Jewisli and Gentile Christians, and wliich the Tubingen 
school ignored, or are said to have ignored, without, by 
implication at least, extending our consideration to the 
relation borne by both parties, and especially by the former, 
to the old national creed and ceremonial. Eaur and his 
critics are agreed in admitting that at any rate one party in 
the Church occupied a totally different ground from that of 
Judaism, and the greater the amount of harmony which ' 
can be made out between that party and the so-called 
Jewish Christians, the greater must have been the diver- 
gence of the latter from their ancestral position. 

In a word, the greater the difference between Jewish 
and Gentile Christians, the greater must the similarity 
have been between Jewish ChnMtians and Judaism, while, 
on the other hand, the greater the agreement between the 
former, so much the more real and important must the 
distinction between the latter have been. The following 
discussion will thu3 have to traverse a good deal of the 
well-trodden ground of the Tiibingen school; and, as this 
school holds that two essentially different factors — Jewish 
and Gentile Christianity — became welded into the Catholic 
Church, the inquiry will have to be made here whether 
the Jewish Christians were originaUy almost indistinguish- 
able from the Jews, as Eaur's theory implies, and Dr Graetz, 
the learned historian of Judaism, maintains; and also 
whether the various sects and parties of Jewish Christiana 
with which the post-apostolic age is full were — all or 
any of them — the representatives of early Christianity, or 
whether they were not rather the development of tendencies 
which were only latent in the early Church, and, in the 
prominence which they afterwards obtained, the product 
to a large extent of the religious and social upheavals of 
the time. 
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But before going on to discuss these questions it will be 
Mssary to give some account of the state of Judaism 
itself — its spirit and various sects and parties — at the 
tinae when Christianity arose, 



Neither nationally nor doctrinally did Judaism any 
longer retain the homogeneity of its earlier years. Though 
the people may still have sought to preserve a united front 
against those without, previous dispersion and defeat had 
left no transient mark on their political unity. The wave 
of Western conquest on the crest of which Greece broke 
the narrow limits of the Aegean and extended its power and 
its culture to the then known world, had pierced the outer 
wall of partition that separated the Jews from surrounding 
races. The Jew abroad had already become a notable 
phenomenon in history ; and, in addition to the old Hebrew 
race settled in Palestine, there arose Jewish settlers in 
Alexandria, Rome, and most of the great towns of the 
world, who, while maintaining their old religious worship 
and the purity of their race, became conformed to the 
language, and, in part, to the customs, of the people 
amongst whom they lived, and caught unconsciously their 
very mode of thought. The descendants of these Jewish 
settlers were, from their use of the Greek tongue, called ' Hel- 
lenists ' to distinguish them from the ' Hebrews ' of Palestine 
who BtUl spoke a dialect of the ancient language. It was 
Hellenistic Jews that first carried the Gospel to the Gentile 
races, and to them Paul and Barnabas belonged. It was 
in consequence of an alleged neglect of their widows by the 
Hebrew? that the first dissensions of the early Church 
arose, and it was the Hellenist Stephen — the most promi- 
nent of the seven deacons appointed to appease this dis- 
content — who became the proto-martyr of the Christian 
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Church, and who is looked upon by Baur as the precursor 
of the Apostle Paul in his struggle with Jewish Christi- 
anity. 

At the same time these Hellenists were not necessarily 
Hellenizers either in doctrine or custom. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that they are not to be identified with the 
'Hellemsts' of an earlier period, who, during the wars of 
independence against the Syrians, imitated the luxury and 
licentiousness of the Syrian Greeks and were rightly re- 
garded by the other Jews as traitors to the covenant'. But 
the use of the Septuagint version of the Scriptures even 
by those of them who knew Hebrew, and of the Greek 
language for all ordinary purposes, not only made them 
susceptible to Western culture, but at the same time cut 
them off from the sympathies of their Palestinian brethren, 
(rom whose lips a modification of the old Hebrew speech was 
still to be heard, and who had no further literature than 
the Hebrew Scriptures and the interpretations by which 
they were beginning to be overlaid. And though many 
families — that of the Apostle Paul, for example — may have 
been as strict as any inhabitants of Jerusalem", yet, as a 
general rule, the Hellenistic Jews seem to have been 
less warmly attached to the rites associated with the Temple 
worship, as they certainly let them drop with less apparent 
difSculty after their adoption of Christianity'. 

Thus the suspicion with which Hebrew regarded Hel- 
lenistic Jew paved the way for that conflict between Jewish 
and Gentile Christians which well nigh rent the infant 
Church in twain. But the difference between them was, 
for the most part, one of sentiment and tendency rather 

' Graetz, Geichichte der JuAtn, 2nil eJ., ni. D. 

» Phil, iii. 5 ; Acta sivi, 5 ; GaL i. 14 1 2 Coi. li. 22. 

* Qraetz, it. 77. 
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than of creed and worship. Though the Alexandrians put 
the spiritual meaning of the Jewish ordinances above their 
formal observance, and though there may have beea a 
tendency amongst some of them to treat the latter as in- 
different, yet Philo, their greatest representative and one 
who used the allegorising method to its full extent, contends 
that we must be equally careful, both in the diligent search 
of what is hidden, and in the strict observance of what is 
revealed'. No two things, it is true, are more radically 
opposed than the philosophy of religion he cultivated and 
the corresponding science among the Pharisees of Palestine. 
The whole meaning of the two movements is different. The 
one is more Greek than Hebrew, breathes the spirit of 
philosophy rather than that of a positive historic religion, 
while the other is strongly opposed to the introduction of 
foreign elements, is unspeculative, exegetical, and founded 
on a worship of the letter. But the speculative tendency 
of the former is subtly interfused through a form of Scrip- 
tural interpretation, and thus clothed on with a semblance 
of the realities of the orthodox Jewish belief. . Over their 
deeper differences there was thrown a superficial garb of 
agreement, and the philosophers of Alexandria, as well aa 
the legalists of Jerusalem, fully acknowledged the authority 
of Mosea and the prophets and obeyed all the behests of 
the law'. 

Not less important, however, than this want of national 
homogeneity among the Jews, was an inner difference 
amongst the inhabitants of Palestine itself which was morp 
Bely connected with their religious conceptions. 

, would lead us too far afield to enter here into a 
ugh investigation of the character, relation to one 

' De migr. Ahr., Optra, ed. Macgej, i. 450. 

» Ot Noander, Church llUiory (Eogl. transl. 1817), i. 72. 
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another, and relation to Christianity, of the ' thre 
phical sects,' as Josephiis calls them ', of the Pharisees, Saddu- 
cees, and Essenes, But traces of these different parties will 
so often meet ua in the sequel, that it will be well to carry 
with us a picture in outline of their distinctive features. 
Much of the difficulty of portraying tbera arises from the 
fact that they were the gradual product of the political, 
religious, and, so to apeak, literary experiences through 
which the Jews passed between the time of the Maccabeea 
and the time of Christ, and when the voice of prophecy had 
long ceased to be heard among them. "We must remember, 
too, that it is somewhat misleading to talk of them as ' sect3 ' 
in the ordinary acceptation of the term. The strict distinc- 
tion and deBnite doctrines implied by that name were, for a 
considerable time at any rate, unknown amongst them. The 
difference between them was only in the second place theo- 
logical, and was primarily one of political and social aims. 
The Sailducees worshipped alongside of the Pharisees, and, if 
the Essenes had a separate and peculiar cult which excluded 
them from the Temple service, they differed from the Phari- 
sees not BO much in their ultimate object as by their despair 
of obtaining it in practical affairs, and their consequent 
attempt to realize their ideal of Judaism by a withdrawal 
from ordinary life. Besides, as Graetz points out", it is 
somewhat unfair to regard the Pharisees aa a mere sect, since 
the mass of the people belonged to their party, and looked 
up to them as their religious leaders. For the Essenes lived 
apart from the main stream of Jewish life, while the Saddu- 
ceea — whether from aristocratic contempt or from knowledge 



' Btll. Jlld. II. 8, S 3 : Ipia 7ip rapa "lotiffafoit £«:j 
/lit olptTiiTal *apurcu« k.t.\. Cf. AitHq. ivm. I. % 2. 

' Ge'i-h. d. Jitdev, in. 73 ; cf. Keim, Javt ton .Vot'iM 
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of the world — seem to have relinquished the leading idea of 
Judaism, that of the divine guidance of their nation, and 
thus to have found themselves so thoroughly out of sympathy 
with the people that, though tbey were the political heada of 
the nation, and in posseEsion of the higher priestly offices', 
popular feeling was so strong against them that they were 
compelled — so Josephua tells us — to conform to the doctrines 
of the Pharisees in their exercise of magisterial functions'. 

It had fallen to the Sadducees, who were at once the 
priests and nohles of the nation, to guide its fortunes through 
periods of military weakness and political dependence, "The 
Sadducees are the representatives of the new state which 
grew out of the rising under the Maccahees, the Pharisees are 
the representatives of the community whose foundation and 
whose end was the law'." As soldiers or statesmen the 
former had come to trust to individual exertion and to cast 
aside the doctrine of divine providence. Their views were 
thus conditioned throughout by opposition to the Pharisees 
of whose creed this belief was the key-oote. The latter were 
the religious party in the nation, but opposed the political 
programme of tbe Sadducees, The Sadducees were the 
political party, but developed a theological position antago- 
nistic to that of their opponents. They substituted individual 
free-will for the divine decree or elimp^iiini (though the Pha- 
risees had not regarded the two as inconsistent), and rejected 

' The intimate connectian of tlie prieats with the Sadducees is plain from 
the wft? in vhioh they are Bpokeu of in Che Nev Testsment, e.g. Acts t. 17. 
Tb*t the Saddacees wire the prieatl; partj was asserted by Oeiger in liis 
monograph on ' Saddopfier und Phariaaar ' first published in the Jilducht 
ZHtKhTiflfar WUiimcha.fi and Ltben, ii. (1862). The same view was after, 
iraids worked out with full and coocluaive orgimieiit by WeUliauacn, Die 
FharUOer und die SaddncHer (IST'l). Compare Mr Bobortson Smith's recent 
work, Tht Old Ttttamenl in the Jemih Church (1881), pp. 54, 62, 89S. 

■ SoK.Antiq. ivin, 1, g4; cf. Keim,Jeiiir, :. ISl I. 

' Wellhausen, oji. rit. , p. 'il. 
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the doctrine of the resurrection of the body' — Josephua says 
of the immortality of the soul' — by ^^hlch the Pliariaees 
vindicated their belief in the moral government of God. 
They seem to have also rejected the 'traditions of the elders" 
or 'unwritten tradition*' which had gathered round the 
Scriptures and by which the Scribes interpreted and applied 
them. According to some early Christian accounts" they 
acknowledged the authority of no Scriptures except the 
books of the Torah, appealing to the letter of the Pentateuch 
as their standard, just as, at a subsequent period, the Karaites 
rejected the Talmud and fell back on the literal interpreta- 
tion of Scripture, and as, from other motives, the Reformers 
ca,st aside the traditions of the Church and proclaimed the 
Bible to be ' the religion of Protestants.' Despite the dry, 
rationalistic tendency thus manifested, it is here perhaps— in 
their rejection of tradition — that we come upon the only 
point on which the early Christian community had any 
similarity to the Sadducees. And, after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, the Pharisees set themselves to defend their oral 
traditions against the Christians just as they had formerly 
had to defend them against the Sadducees, 

Both with Pharisaism and with Essenism Christianity 
has more points of contact ; and Christ himself has been 
asserted by one Jewish author* to have been an Esseue, by 
another' to have been a Pharisee. Mr de Quincey too has 
made popular the notion that the early Christiana were a 
party of Essenes ; and, though the conclusion of the briUiant 



' Matt. II. 23 ; cf. Mark lii. 18 ; Acts xsiii. 8. 

" Bell. Jud. II. 8. § H. 

■ liapaZiaiii teIw Trpia^vripui—'S. T. 

* na/idSoirit dypai/toi — Philo and Josephnii. 

» Origan, Tertullian and Jerome ; but cf. Wellhaai 

* GraetK, in bia Geickiekte der Jvden. 

' Qeiger; see p. SB ol the moaogiiiph citsd above, 
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|: essayist was perhaps as much due to love of paradox aad 
literary effect as to scientific conviction, the arguments of 
Oraetz in support of a similar view call for closer examina- 
tion. But if the predominantly religious view of things and 
the elevated morality of the Essenes, including their renun- 

■ ciation of tbe pleasures of the world, find their counterpart in 
I Christianity, the practical and {without begging the question 

as to its universal application) missionary character of the 
latter has nothing to correspond with it in the retired life of 
the former ; while the very idea of a MessiaSi, as well as the 
prophetic literature that enshrined it, seems to have re- 
mained unknown to, or unacknowledged by, the Essenes. And 
though their conception of a universal priesthood reminds us 

■ of the similar doctrine of the New Testament', the two priest- 
^ hoods are far from identical in character: tiie excessively 

exact ritual of Essenism, its set prayers and sacrifices, lustra- 
tions and strict aabbatic observances, initiatory oath, minute 
regulations as to dress, and abhorrence of anointing oil, are 
all opposed to the freer spirit of tbe Gospel'; while ita 
dualiatic philosophy, with the mystic doctrines that followed 
in its train, and consequent rejection of marriage, indicate an 
entirely different standpoint from that of Christianity. The 
lavationa of the Essenes have, it is true, been compared to the 
Christian baptism. But the latter is a ceremony performed 
Lonce for all, and not a constantly recurring ordinance; be- 
I tides — at any rate at a subsequent period and perhaps also 
I before the time of Christ — baptism formed part of the 
K initiatory rites by which outsiders were admitted into the 
ft Jewish covenant as Proselytes of Righteousness, and may 
I have passed thence — ^but not from Essenism — into Christi- 

> 1 Pet. ii. S, 9 ; Bev. i. 6 ; cf. lUtsehl, EnitUhung dtr att-katholitchtn 
I Zireht, 2iid ed., p. 200. 

' See BBpeaially Mark vii, 11—23. 
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anity. And even the voluntary poverty, and community of 
goods', on which Graetz seems chiefly to rely for establishing 
the Essenism of Christ, are not shown to be identical in the 
two. For, though Christ and those who accompanied Him 
on His journeys had doubtless a common purse', there is no 
reason to suppose that goods were held in common amongst 
those who did not travel with Him, but yet ranked them- 
selves and were ranked by Him as Hi-t disciples. And even 
in the early apostolic Church the community of goods does 
not appear to have been eompulsoiy upon all its members", 
but seems rather to have been the spontaneous reply of 
hearts newly touched by the feeling of a common brother- 
hood, than the result of any deliberate institution on the 
part of the leaders of the Church. 

Even if we so far agree with Keim' in looking upon 
John the Baptist as forming the link between the Essenes 
and Christ, we must remember that John was radically 
distinguished from them by forsaking their contemplative 
lifa for the practical work of preaching, while his leading 
thought was the near fulfilment of that Messianic idea 
which they seem to have rejected. It would almost appear, 
indeed, that he had much more in common with the Zealots 
than with the Essenes. The Zealots arose out of the 
Pharisaic party, but what the latter held as a mere theoretic 
belief, their wild enthusiasm attempted to realize in present 
politics. " They were fanatics for God and the fatherland, 
not merely for God and the law'." And, though their 

' Tho comparison on tWa point between tha Therapeutas o! Philo and the 
early Christian commnnity as daacrited in Acta ii. 14, 15, was already insti- 
tnted by Euaabiafl, ff. E. , n. 17. 

' John lii. 6, liii 29. b Acts v. i. 

* Der geiehiehtliclK ChrUtue, 3ril ed.. p. 17; of. his Jeiiit, i. 483, vihere 
John ie said to have been ' nioht nBiaitteHiar tin Esaaer.' 

* Wellhausen, p. 10!1. 
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political aims were transformed by him into a purely reli- 
gious purpose, John's burning call to repentance and pre- 
paration for the kingdom of God, which roused the people 
of Judtea, was more nearly related to the 'Elingdom' they 
sought to realize than to the mystic piety of the Essenes. 

Far greater, as it seems to me, was the similarity of 
Christ's standpoint to that of the Pharisees. For both 
occupied the common ground of the Jewish doctrine of the 
covenant God and the promised Messiah. In both was 
the idea of the Kingdom of God to which only righteousness 
admitted, though their righteousness rested on a strict 
observance of the minutiae of the law; that required by 
Him consisted in change of heart. On the subjects, too, 
of the resurrection of the body and of future retribution, 
Christ took the side of the Pharisees as against the Sad- 
ducees'. But the development of the law by the Scribes 
had consummated in a one-sided and narrowly intellectual 
conception of it which met with His strongest opposition*. 
He is distinguished from them above all by the spirituality 
of his idea of that Messianic Kingdom which it was Hia 
mission to found. And the uncompromising and even bitter 
antagonism with which He regarded them may perhaps 
be accounted for by the fact, that, having the idea before 
them, they or their leaders failed to recognise it in its true 
spiritual nature, obscuring both the Kingdom and its law 
— the one by their material ooQceptions, the other by their 
' traditions,' the interpretations of the Halacha and Midrash. 
The old prophetic enthusiasm was no longer theirs ; they 
were without the official rank that gave dignity to the 
Sadducees ; and they strove to atone for the want of these 
by making use of their position as interpreters of the 

' Keim, Ge$eh. Chriitui, pp. 20, 79. 

■ Matth. li. 35 ff. ; cf. WeUiansen, pp. 10, 21. 
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law. But ID the minute regulationa tliey devised, and the 
strict observances they enjoined, they so entirely missed 
its spirit as to encourage an inconsistency between outward 
conduct and spring of action, — the 'hypocrisy' which has 
become associated with the name of Pharisee. 

Christianity thus grew up in an atmosphere charged 
mainly with Pharisaism, but interspersed with cross-currents 
of Sadducean indifferentism, and Essene ascetic mysticism, 
as well as of fanatic patriotism from the party of Judaa 
GahlaeuB, the founder of the so-caUed ' fourth sect ' among 
the Jews. 



In attempting to trace the relation which Jewish Chris- 
■ tians bore to Judaism, it will be well to state clearly at the 
outset the sense in which the word 'Jewish Christians' is 
used. The natural signification of the temi would seem to 
be CliristiaiiB who were bom Jewa or who, before becoming 
Christians, had, as Proselytes of Eighteousness, undei^one 
the conditions and been admitted to the full privileges of 
Judaism. But in the ordinary theological use of the name, 
introduced mainly through the influence of the Tiibingen 
school, it denotes a distinct party or sect of Christians, 
according to whom Christianity was conditioned by, or was 
indeed a mere supplement to, the national ideas and legal 
observances of Judaism. That the early Church was entirely 
Jewish Christian in the former meaning of the term is a 
simple matter of fact ; that it was Jewish Christian in the 
latter signification is one of the chief theses of Baur and 
his followers. 

Hence it seems to me unfairly to prejudice the questions 
under discussion if we start with the more special definition 
of 'Jewish Christian.' Besides, some name is required for 
those Christians — at first the whole number but afterwards 
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a gradually decreasing proportion — who were either Jews by 
birth or who had been admitted such after circumcifiiOQ, 
baptism and a sin-offering'. It will indeed be found advis- 
able to restrict the meaning of the term in the sequel; but it 
is not necessary before starting to give a name to a definite 
view of Christianity which has not yet been met with and 
which may turn out to have arisen by slow degrees. If the 
meaning of the term 'Jewish Christian' becomes changed and 
specialized in the sequel from denoting Christians who had 
first been Jews to designate those who tried to continue Jewa 
after becoming Christians, and to have all others enter the 
Church through the sarae gate of Judaism as they had done, 
the alteration will but correspond to the change of parties 
within the Church in relation to one another and in relation 
to their surroundings. At first the question was one of the 
relation of Jewish Christians' (i.e. Christians bom Jewa) to 
the GeDtile converts on the one hand, and to the Judaism 
in which they had been brought up, and with which they had 
not expressly broken, on the other. Afterwards, when the 
rights of the Gentile converts had been vindicated, and for 
St Paul and many others there was neither Jew nor Gentile 
in Christ Jesus, the question became one of the relation of 
'Jewish Christians' (i.e. Jewish Christians in the former sense 
who sought to retain their Judaism) to the rest of the Church 
(whether admitted by Jewish or Gentile gate) on the one 
hand, and, on the other, to the creed and constitution of 
that Judaism from which they were imwilhng to separate 
themselves. These different phases of the question corre- 
spond broadly in time to the apostolic and post-apostolic 
ages respectively. And the division between the two periods 

1 The oeremonieB of ndmiEsion to Froselytism of HighteotisneBB ; of. 
Ometz, IT, 110 i Ferdinand Weher, Syii 
Tlteotoiiit (1880), p. 75. 
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■m ifer alt-iynagogalcn patSitiniiehen 
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agrees pretty exactly with the date of the destruction of the 
Temple and dispersion of the Jews^ events which formed a 
crisis in the history of Christianity as well as of Judaism. 
The following discussion thus falls naturally into two parts — 
the apostolic and the post- apostolic age, or that before and 
that after the destruction of the Temple — both because the 
relation between Jewish Christians and Judaism assumed 
different aspects during these two periods and because the 
authorities on which we have to rely in tracing that rela- 
tion are different. 

^ The martyrdom of Paul and (?) Peter took place in 67, that of Jamea 
the Just in 69 ; the Temple was destroyed in 70 a.i>. 




We have here to depend almost entirely on the sources 
of infiirraation supplied from the Christian side. For the 
Jewish writers of the time — Philo and Josephus^ — pass over 
Christianity with a remarkable silence; while, for this whole 
period, the Talmud gives no account of the new phenomenon 
which had appeared on the scene of Jewish life'. Our know- 
ledge of this part of the subject is thus derived, first, from 
the professedly historical records, the four Gospels and the 
Acta of the Apostles; secondly, from the Apostolic Epistles 
and the Revelation of St John, so far as they expressly deal 
with or unconsciously exhibit the relation of the early Chris- 
tians to Judaism; and, thirdly, from any later accounts of the 
state of parties or customs of the time'. 

To the last class of authorities but little importance can 
be attached. They are valuable as unintentionally portray- 
ing the age in which they were written, rather than for any 
accurate information they give as to that they take in hand 
to describe. Destitute of the historic sense, their authors can 
be trusted only when confirmed by older writers, and then 
they are not needed. 

■ M. Joiii, Blicke in die JleUgioatgesehichle m Anfang drt iirdten eliriit- 
Uchen Jahrhundtrbi (IS80), pp. li., 29. 

' Cf. KitBchl, All-kalh. Kirclie. 2od ei., p. 108. 
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One of the best examples of this class of testimonies 
is the well-known account of James the ' Lord's brother ' 
given by Hegesippiis and preserved by Eusebius', In this 
account characteristics predominantly Esscnc in their nature 
are, with great detail, ascribed to James the Just"; and, 
from this, large inferences have been made as to the practices 
of the early Church. It is well to remark, however, that 
even were the account to be entirely depended upon, it 
would only be the description of the idiosyncracies of an 
individual, not of the customs of a community. For the 
assertion of Graetz* that iu these alleged peculiarities James 
was the model of the early Church is altogether without 
foundation in fact. But the story itself is unworthy of 
credit. For it contains traits altogether inconsistent with 
the customs of the Essenes {^aXavelat ovie ej(pijaaro) as 
described by Josephus*, as well as with what we otherwise 
know of Jamea {eXaiov ovk ^\eii^aTo) from the Epiatle 
bearing his name^ which has at least as good claims to 
be received as genuine as the account of Hegesippus has 
to be regarded as authentic. And from one sentence at 
any rate — tovtoi fi6v(fi e^ijv eh ra &yia ela-ievai — we can 
easily see how untrustworthy the whole account is. For 
the Temple was open not only to James, but to the apostles 
and to all the Jews. Nor can the story be defended by 
supposing that it was the inner sanctuary — the oyta a/yliap—, 

' H. E. It. 23. 

' One of these characteriatica — the aMmence from animal food — iealBo 
recorded of St Matthew, bat by an even later authoritj, Clem. Alex. ; cf, 
KitEchl, p. 224. 

' Geech. d. Juden, in. 250. 

* 'AroXoioyrai to eu/ia foxpO'S CSmi, Job. B. J. n. 8, § fi. Scliwegler (Da* 
TtachapaatalUche ZHtalur, I. 141), can only defend the above paeaage of the 
desoriptioQ by eajing that James avoided all eSeminacy. 

' T. 14 : akdi'iaTt, airbii iXalif in ry owfuin toC Kujrfou. What James 

tecommended to athera could haidl^r have been abhorrent to himtiGlf. 
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not merely the Temple, that was meant. For James was 
not of priestly race and thus could not have had either the 
exclusive entry or the entry at all into the holy of holies. 
The passage is only explicable on the supposition, either that 
when it was written James had already come to be regarded 
as having been high-priest', or that the Christiana of the 
time and party from which the story emanated, were ex- 
cluded from the national worship and thus came to fable it 
of James that he alone {of their sect) had been admitted 
to the Temple. In either case the historic back-ground of 
the picture shews it to have originated in the post-apostolic, 
not in the apostolic age. 

Hegesippus, who flourished about the middle of the 
second century, is supposed by many critics to have be- 
longed to the Ebionite party, and, whether this be the case 
or not, the description of James contained in his work is 
probably an Ebionite tradition, the author of whicli would 
no doubt be anxious to gain countenance for the customs of 
his sect by representing them as having been practised by 
James the Lord's brother who presided at the Council of 
Jerusalem mentioned in Acta xv., and who had already come 
to be looked upon at the time when Hegesippus wrote, or 
shortly afterwards, as having been, after the ascension of 
Christ, duly appointed by apostolic vote "Bishop of Jeru- 
salem'." Just in the same way the pseudo-Clementioe 
Homilies and Recognitions favour us with a description of 
Peter, different indeed in its details from the above, but 
springing from a similar motive and about as trustworthy. 

■ Epiphaniua, AJv. llatrfiei, Haer. 18, §S 13, IJ. 

* HegBB. in Eua. 11. E. U. 23 : ttaSix"''^^ ■^' ^"^^•rlar ^"i tw, iro- 
tri\ut i (UfeX^i TW •vfilaa 'liKui^of el. Clem. Alei. in Eui. II. S., ii- 1. 
The above sgninst Schwegler [Nachap. Zeitalltr, i. 23), vho Buys there is do 
groand for regardiiiB the etonr of Hcgeiippas e.» flotitions. 
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For tbe materials of our investigation we are thus forced 
to fall back on the New Testament writings. These may 
be divided into two classes: (1) the professedly historical 
documents, the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles; and 
(2) the other writings, including the Revelation of St John 
and the Epistles, the object of which is for the most part 
hortatory or doctrinal rather than narrative, though they 
contain historical information often only more valuable 
because recorded incidentally. 

(1) The Acts might naturally be supposed to be the 
chief source of information for the history of the apostolic 
age ; but unfortunately it is round that document that the 
chief difficulties of the investigation circle. As already 
stated at the outset, Baur's theory— by which this discussion 
is necessarily conditioned throughout — -is an attempted re- 
construction not only of the history of Christianity but of the 
Christian records, and its history of the period is founded 
on its criticism of these records. Now from his critical 
examination of the various New Testament writings, Baur 
thinks himself justified in concluding that the professedly 
historical works are not, in the proper sense of the term, 
histories at all, but writings in which words that were never 
spoken and actions that never happened are attributed to 
historical personages for the purpose of lending support to 
the views held by the author or the party to which he 
belonged. In the euphemistic language of German criti- 
cism they are Tendemschriften^—fHiY of them either taking 
a side in the conflict between Jewish and Gentile Christians 
or else aiming at a compromise between the contending 
parties. Thus the Gospel of Matthew is a ' Jewish Christian' 
document in which Christ is represented as coming to 
enforce and fulfil the law, that of Luke is a 'Gentile Chris- 
tian' production according to which His mission was to 
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annul and abolish it, while the Gospel of Mark, relying 
upon both, acts as a mediator between them. The Fourth 
or Johannine Gospel, again, is the product of a time when 
the transition is being made to the Catholic Church', and in ' 
it the breach with Judaism is regarded as complete and even 
Paulinism is transcended*. 

But most of all have the Tubingen school subjected the 
Acts of the Apostles to a searching examination. And the 
works of Zeller and Schneckcnburger are an evidence of 
the fact that they look upon its correct interpretation as 
the key to the whole history of primitive Christianity. It 
need hardly be said that they find it ruled by the old oppo- 
sition of Paulinism and Petrimsm, while its 'purpose' or 
' tendency ' is to bring the opposing parties together by 
means of a thorough-going manipulation, or rather distor- 
tion, of the whole history of the early Church, in which 
the worils of Paul are put into the mouth of Peter, and 
actions which could have been performed only by the latter 
are attributed to the former— in which Paul is in many 
respects Petrinized and Peter systematically Paulinized. 

If the Acts were written with this mediating tendency 
and unhistorical throughout, it seems to me inexplicable 
how, at the time when it appeared, it could have escaped 
criticism on that point from the Ebionites or extreme 
'Jewish Christian' party who refused all compromise with 
the Gentile Christians. Yet so far were they from suspect- 
ing the authenticity or historical accuracy of this work, 
that Irenaius, writing about 180 A.D., could charge them 
with inconsistency for disparaging the authority of St Paul 
without rejecting the testimony of St Luke in the Acts 



ASanr, Kirtlungachkltle der drri cratfit Jahrli 
I Banr, A'. G.. pp. 170 f. 
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accorJiog to which he was declared by God to be chosen to 
bear Hia name to the Gentiles'. 

Baur'a theory of the un trust worthincaa of the Acta is 
founded mainly on the alleged discrepancies between it 
and the historical details of Galatians i. and ii.; but though, 
I suppose, no competent critic wi!l deny that the mutual 
relation of the two narratives raises points of very great 
difficulty, yet it would appear that if one theory of this 
relation is psychologically impossible it ia the extreme 
view of the Acta adopted by the Tubingen school. Nor 
ia this a question depending on the date at which that 
work may have been written. For the earlier its origin 
the greater number of persons would there be still alive 
who bad taken part in, or at least had bad accurate informa- 
tion from actors and eye-witnesses of, the real facts of the 
apostles' history, and the less likely would the author have 
been to fabricate a story whose falsehood could have been 
so easily detected and would infallibly have been exposed; 
while, on the other ban{l, the later its origin, the more 
public and widely known must the Epistle to the Galatians 
have become, and the more inconceivable is it that the 
author of the Acts should have deliberately and unne- 
cessarily run counter (as, on Baur's reading of the document, 
he does on several occasions run counter both deliberately 
and unnecessarily) not only to apostolic authority, but to the 
evidence of one who bad taken a leading part in the events 
ho narrates. 

At the same time, in the present state of critical opiLion 
both as to the Acts and as to the Gospels, it is necessary 

' Adv. Haer., iii. 15, § 1. This ia not moonsistcnt with tho mfotmation 
we owe to Euaebins {H. E. iii. 27) and oiliera tliat tho only authoritatiTe 
Scripture of the EliionitCB nas the CoBp(>l of the Hebrews. The Ebionites 
did. not look on the Acta aa anlhoritativD, but thej do not seem to haro eub- 
pccted its historical character. 
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that the evidence drawn from them should not be indis- 
criminately mixed up with the testimony of writings whose 
genuiaoness and authenticity is universally acknowledged. 
It is true that, for a complete and ultimate discussion of 
the question, a critical examination of the authorities must 
first be carried through. But it ia evident that such an 
inquiry, extending as it does over the whole field of New 
Testament Introduction, would be impossible here. And, 
if this essay has any value at all, it will be because it does 
not take postulates for granted which no opponent is likely 
to admit, but tries to reach its conclusions by starting 
from common ground and working along lines of argument 
the validity of which will not be denied. 

(2) No critic, however bold, has attacked the genuine- 
ness of the leading Epistles of the New Testament Canon, 
and in relying upon them we are thus on safe ground. 
The four ' universally received ' Epistles of St Paul — 
Galatians, First' and Second Corinthians, and Romans — 
would themselves enable us almost to reconstruct the history 
of Apostolic Christianity and the system of Christian doc- 
trine, were the rest of the Canon lost. The Epistle to 
the Philippians, too, though rejected by Baur on account 
of its pronounced expressions on the divinity of Christ, is 
now generally admitted as the work of St Paul, while the 
tendency of recent criticism is to bring within the cate- 
gory of genuine writings other Epistles which bear his 
name. Thus Hilgenfeld, who is perhaps the most prominent 
living representative of Baur's critical school, accepts not 
only Philippians, but also First Thessalonians and the 

I Qrketx's rejection of 1 Cor. {Getch. d. Juden. iv. 80d.), foonded bs it is 
OQ B ruicifal inlerpieUtion of a single {iliraee, has not fooud lavoor with 
criticH. BcBide», 1 Maccab. i. 15 shows thai the praetiM rafeired to by Graetz 
vms known lonj- before the post -apostolic ago. 
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Epistle to Philemon. The Epistlo to the Hebrews, though 
not by Paul himself, was undoubtedly composed Tvitbin a 
few years after his death. And according to Ritschl, who, 
in the second edition of his work on the ' Old Catholic 
Church,' frankly relinquished the Tubingen standpoint he 
had previously occupied, both the Epistle of James and the 
First Epistle of Peter can successfully vindicate their claim 
to apostolic authorship. These Epistles are of importance 
here as coming from the pens of the two disciples who stood, 
along with John, at the head of the early Church in Jeru- 
salem. To the above writings we must add the Revelation 
of St John, which, written long before the Epistles and 
Gospel ascribed to liim, is regarded by Baur as proving the 
Ebionite character and tendency of the primitive Christian 
community, and has thus great prominence given to it by him. 
The works which will be chiefly drawn upon in the 
Boqiiel are — for tlio above roaaon — those which all eritica, 
whatever their theological leanings may be, are agreed in 
accepting. 



The above discussion of authorities — tedious as I am 
afraid it may appear — -will not have been misplaced if it has 
succeeded in obviating some preliminary difficulties and has 
made the way clear for exhibiting the points of relation 
between the Jewish Christians of the apostolic age and 
Judaism. 

The development of this relation may be traced through 
three stages: 1°, There is the original element of difference 
which distinguished the first disciples from other Jews and 
in virtue of which they were Christians — an element not at 
first recognized by them in all its bearings and in its far- 
reaching implications, but which ultimately and necessarily 
broke through the outer web of external circumstance and 



traJitional custom by which it was enveloped. 2°, There is 
this network of legal observancea, adhered to by Jewish 
Chri3tiaD3 equally with Jews, even when they saw how 
utterly it was bereft of significance by the new law of 
liberty they had come under, while it was regarded by the 
extreme party (by the 'Jewish Christiana' in the sense of 
Baur) as essential to Christian communion. 3°, There is the 
process by which the new element introduced by Christianity 
and differentiating its adherents from unbelieviog Jews 
separated itself from the ritual and customs of Judaism in 
the midst of which it had originated, and through conflict 
with these and schism within the Church itself, constructed 
an organization of its own which confirmed its separation 
from the parent stem. 

These three stages do not of course follow one another in 
strict chronological sequence. The first and second are, 
indeed, naturally co-incid(?nt in time, while symptoms of the 
third stage, in which the two previous tendencies come into 
collision, begin to appear very early in the Church's history. 
They are rather elements which were never entirely separated 
in reality, though, by keeping them distinct in thought, we 
may gain a clearer view of the process by which the fulfilled 
Messianic idea perfected Judaism and annulled it, while 
those who had no eyes for this spiritual dialectic, but tried 
to remain both Jews and Christians, succeeded only, as 
Jerome says, in being neither Jews nor Christians. 

I. It is hardly necessary to state that it was the recog- 
nition of Jesus as the Messiah that distinguished the believ- 
ing disciples from their unbelieving fellow-countrymen. " Had 
no new development taken place," says Eaur', the only differ- 
ence between them " would have been that the former 
regarded the Messiah as having come already, the latter 
I K. G., p. 40. 
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looked on Him aa atill to come." And, could the belief in 
the Measiahship of Jesus be regarded as a mere abstract 
formula, this statement would be both accurate and complete. 
But one cannot help feeling it as a want in Eaur's profound 
and suggestive treatises on early Christianity that the per- 
sonal influence of the Founder over the thought and lives of 
Ilia followers is not sufficiently acknowledged, or, rather, that 
the acknowledgment of it has not its full sweep allowed it in 
the development of the history. "How soon," esclaima 
Baur himself, " must all the true and weighty precepts of 
Christianity have been numbered with the faint echoes of 
words spoken by many a friend of humanity and philosophic 
sage of ancient times had not its doctrmes been made words 
of eternal life in the mouth of its Founder," And again : 
"Had not the Messianic idea, the idea in whiclj. Jewish 
national hopes had their profoundest expression, fixed itself 
on the person of Jesus, and caused him to be regarded as the 
Messiah who had come for the redemption of His people, 
and in whom the promise to the fathers was fulfilled, the 
belief in Him could never have had a power of such far- 
reaching influence in history. It was in the Messianic idea 
that the spiritual contents of Christianity were clothed on 
with the concrete form in which it could enter on the path 
of historical development °." ^ Two elements were thus neces- 
sar y 1 the Jewish Messianic idea, and the personal character 
and influence of Christ. But all the evidence goes to show 
that He elevated and spiritualized it, rather than that it 
exercised a " cramping and narrowing " influence upon Him. 
We must remember too, that however much this idea may 
have been materialized and degraded during recent times 
when the independence of the state and revenge on the 

' K. G., p. 36. The translation is from the versian edited by Mr Menziee. 
" Ibid., p. 47. 
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RomaQS were the highest thoughts and thus the Messianic 
idea of the leaders of the people, it had had a more spiritual 
meaning and a wider application in the golden days of 
Hebrew prophecy. 

It is not contended that in the early Church there was 
a uniformly lofty Messianic idea. The gospel histories shew 
plainly enough how deeply the original apostles were imbued 
with the narrower conception of their time; but they also 
shew how persistently Jesus sought to widen and elevate it. 
But a decisive shock to the belief of many in the Messiabship 
of Jesus must have been given by the events which brought 
His earthly career to a close. A crucified Messiah was a 
stumbling-block to the Jews: a dead Messiah an impossi- 
bility. The disciples must either relinquish their belief in 
Jesus as the Messiah or they must also beheve that in His 
own person Ho had conquered death. Even if they had 
seen nothing in Hira before but the characteristics of a 
Hebrew prophet, those who remained faithful r nust acknow- 
ledge a unique virtue in the risen Christ. Thus it came 
about that the Messianic idea of the followers of Jesus had a 
real fulfilment, whereas that of the other Jews was a barren 
expectation, as well as a breadth of moral and spiritual 
content and a capacity for development which forced those 
who possessed it— -or, rather, those who were possessed by it — 
far beyond Judaism. 

This higher idea of Christ was not, of course, the expressed 
conviction of all his disciples, but it was implied in the Chris- 
tian profession of the time, though there were no doubt 
various degrees in the measure of clearness with which it was 
recognized. No Jew could now be a Christian without 
believing in the resurrection of Jesus, and thus implicitly X 
accepting all that that belief involved. It is true that the 
early disciples, even the apostles, may have expected a speedy 
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return of the Lord from heaven and Hig asautaption of tem- 
poral sway, but even the writings which go to prove that 
they did so are far beyond the standpoint of the Ebionitisni 
which denied the supernatural and (Hvine character of Christ. 
The Apocalypse is one of the five New Testament writings 
accepted by Baur as genuine, and is regarded by him as 
occupying Ebionite ground. Yet that document lends no 
support to either of the two characteriBtic Ebionite views. 
For, on the one hand, it contains no word asserting the con- 
tinued binding force of the law, while, on the other hand, it 
recognizes in the most distinct terms both the divine per- 
sonality and the peculiar functions of Christ. He is there 
spoken of as 'the first and the last,' who is 'alive for evermore' 
(i. 17, 18), and who is worshipped by the four and twenty 
elders (v. 14). In many other passages He is directly asso- 
ciated with God; the great company of the redeemed cry 

'salvation to our God which aitteth on the throne and unto 
the Lamb' (vii. 10); we read of those 'that keep the com- 
mandments of God and the faith of Jesus' (xiv. 12), and of 
those who 'shall be priests of God and of Christ' (sx. 6). He 
is further called the 'Lord of lords and King of kings' (xvii, 
14; xix.l6). B.e'mtheapy^TJjiSKTl'Tem'iTov Oeov (iii. 14),and 
even, in words which are sometimes regarded as having been 
introduced into Christian literature by the Fourth Gospel, 
as o \6yo'; toO Seov (xix. 13). That these are not mere titles 
affixed externally to Christ's person, as Baur somewhat per- 
versely maintains', is shewn by the remarkable utterances as 
to His functions by which they are accompanied. He is the 
judge who sitteth on the white cloud 'having on his head a 
golden crown, and in his hand a sharp sickle' (xiv, 14), and 
who has 'the keys of death and of Hades' (i. 18). Still more 
remarkable is the significance attributed to the death of the 
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'Lamb. ..as though it had been slain' (v, 0). It is 'because 
of the blood of the Lamb' that the brethren 'overcame... the 
accuser' (xii. 11); and He is addressed as having 'loosed us 
from our sioa by his blood' {i. 5; cf t. 9, vii. 14). This is 
not tho language of a leader of the Ebionites as Baur and 
Graetz maintain the Apostle John to have been'. 

It seems scarcely necessary to prove that similar views of 
Christ's person and work are held by St Panl, Yet Baur 
rejects the Epistle to the Philippians on account of its explicit 
teaching on the divinity of Christ. The same reason should 
have induced him to set all historical evidence at defiance 
and get rid of the four admitted Epistles as well. For in 
them Christ is regarded aa 'the Son of God',' 'the Lord of 
glory'.' He ia also conceived as at once the Judge of the 
world — 'we must all be made manifest before the judgment- 
seat of Christ*' — and the Redeemer who 'redeemed us from 
the curse of the law, having become a eurse for ue',' who 
'hath been sacrificed' as 'onr passover*,' and in whom 'God 
was..., reconciling the world unto himself'.' 

The same conception of Christ as the paschal lamb which 
is found in St John and St Paul meets us also in the First 
Epistle of St Peter* who, along with John and James the 
Lord's brother, stood at the head of the early Church in 
Jerusalem; while, in their Epistles, both Peter and James 
seem to have passed beyond the stage in which observance of 
the Mosaic law was still looked upon as essential*: circum- 
' Ct. Ornetz, m. 250 : ' Neben itim [Jakobus dem Frommen] standen dor 
erstca eliionitischen Gemcinde vor : Simon Eepbas ader PBtrus ben Jonas 
Onil JobsDces b. Zebedal.' 

* Bona. i. 3, 4, '1 Cor. ii. 8. 

* 2 Cot. V. 10 ; ef. Eom, xiv. 10. 

■ Qui. uL la. " 1 Cor. V, 7. '3 Cor. v. 19. 

* i. 18 (. : EUorci 0Ti,,.i\uTi>uiSirTt...niitif Bl^art ut d/ifou o^u^oC 

* Cf. RitHcLl. pp. 115, 11!!. 
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cisiou and SabbatL and feast-day are no longer regarded as 
requiring even mention. 

Ideas such as the above are both far beyond the current 
Judaism of the day and far in advance of the conceptions 
of the so-called 'Jewish Christians ' who sought to retain 
the Jewish standpoint along with a belief of some kind in 
Christ. The Ebionitea held Christ to have been a mere 
man; not only Paul, but also the 'pillar-apostles'/ ascribed 
to Him divine attributes. The former maintained that He 
had come to ratify and re-enact the law; the latter, in 
regarding Him as the paschal lamb slain for the sins of the 
world, held that He had fulfilled and abrogated it, introduc- 
ing a new covenant in its stead*. 

" If." says Scliwegler', " Christianity was looked upon 
simply as the continuation and last stage of the Old Testa- 
ment Judaism, it follows that the person of Christ was 
placed only m the order and line of the Old Testament 
prophets," But since we have seen that the person of 
Christ was placed outside and above that order and line, 
we have on Schwegler's own premiss a right to conclude 
that, if Christianity is to be regarded as the last stage 
of Judaism, it was a last stage in which the whole previous 
- history was summed up and transcended. 

The documents from which the proof of these allegations 
has been drawn, belong, however, to the close of the apos- 
tolic age, and the doctrinal positions so clearly stated then 
were not necessarily present to the authors throughout the 
period, and were no doubt matured by the experiences they 
passed through. How far they underwent a process of 
development will, to some extent, appear when we come to 
consider the story of the conflict in which the new idea and 

> Oi BoKoOimt i7Ta« (Ti-ai, Gal. ii. 9. 

' Cf. RitHchl, p. 132. s yachap. Zfitaller, 1. 100. 
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old customs came into collision. But we may see in the 
early preacbing of the resurrection and its historical con- 
sequences how from the first the original apostles were 
differentiated from the Jews. 

(1) For, in the first place, the new creed had a mission- 
ary and aggressive character". I am not speaking at present 
of the extent of these missionary operations of the primitive 

, Church. But the very fact that the early apostles attempted 
[/ in season and out of season to make converts marked them 
out as peculiar among Jewish sects. The Essenes lived by 
themselves ; the Sadducees held aloof from the people ; the 
Pharisees, secure in the adherence of the great body of the 
nation, appear not to have interfered much with the other 
sects". And the apostles seem to have acted in defiance 
of alt Jewish etiquette when ' every day, in the temple and 
at home, they ceased not to teach and to preach Jesus as 
the ChristV 

(2) The natural consequence followed: the early Chris- 
tians were persecuted. Sadducees and Pharisees joined in 

; an attempt to crush these new religionists who thus thi-eat- 
I / ened ' to turn the world upside down*.' Though this is both 
presupposed and asserted in the writings of St Paul, the 
direct evidence for the particular instances of persecution is, 
of course, taken from the Acts. But it is scarcely conceiv- 
able how even one who like Graetz denies its historical 
character, should assert that the relation between Jewish 
Christians and Jews was one of mutual toleration^ 



' Acts iv. a, etc. 

> Matth. iiiii. 15 BecmB to refer to proBolytizing those ontside Juduam, 
thoogh Onietz, Geieh. d. Juden, n. 109, taye He meaning is stilt obBonre. 
See. however, it W. iti. 311, 309. 

' Acta T. 42. 

• Aotairii. 6. 

* Gfich. il. Juiifi,, IV. 88 ; luit cf. 111. 313. 
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It is hardly possible to believe that tlic coalition of 
Sadduceea and Pharisees that procured the crucifixion of 
Je&us should have allowed His immediate followers openly 
to teach His Messiahship. It may, of course, be true that, 
after the conflict in the Church which followed the admis- 
sion of Gentiles, the extreme Jewish Christian party may 
have been viewed with some favour by their unbelieving 
brethren ; though, if so, the favour was of very short dura- 
tion. But Gentiles were not admitted in any numbers to 
the Church till after the persecution that followed the death 
of Stephen, and disputed questions as to the terms of their 
admission do not seem to have arisen for some years subse- 
quently. Nor is it at all likely that this persecution was 
aimed only at the Hellenists as Baur asserts'. For Paul, 
himself a Hellenist, was one of its leaders, and it was by 
Hellenists that the prosecution of Stephen, and, at a aub- 
sequent period, that of Paul, were initiated'. Nor, again, 
is Baur's other assertion that Stephen was the first opponent 
of Judaism' — if so, why did the 'Hebrews' leave it to the 
Hellenists to take action against him? — consistent with the 
remark he had just made, that he was condemned on the 
same grounds as Jesus. 

(3) Brought together by their missionary operations and 
by the persecutions of hostile fellow-countrymen, the early 
Christians thus not only soon came to be looked upon as a 
distinct Jewish sect', but had from the first and were forced 
to develop an organization of their own, distinct from that 
of the Jewish community by which they were surrounded'. 
Formed on the analogy of the Jewish synagogue and pos- 



' K. G., p. 43. ' Acts vi. 9, is. 29. 

» K. G.. p. 42-3. ' Acts xxiv. 5. 

» Cf. Rothe, Anfdnge der cliristliehen Kircbe und ihrtr Yerfasmng (1837), 
pp. 146ff.; ana Cunninghain'a C/mrefes of Aiia (18S0). 
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sesaing its democratic constitution, this organization was 
yet sufficient both to increase tlie unity of the Christian 
party among themselves, and to signify to the world their 
difference from other Jews. 



2, But while all this shows us how deeply the Messianic 
idea had taken root in the minds of the early disciples, bow 
naturally and necessarily it led them outside the circle of 
Jewish observances, they; still maintained their obedience to 
the Mosaic law and frequented the Temple wortiliip. Their 
iief in the MessiahsMp of J esua, wh ich perfected their 
L consciousn ess and transcende d it, dia not seem to 
i_to_ pgmg ifit.f> cnnflictl^ with their national customaT^ 
Perhaps it is no exaggeration to say that the early Christians 
ware Jews first and Christiana afterwards in more than the 
sequence of their own experience. They did not indeed 
value their Christianity less than their Jewish nationality ; 
but they had not yet learned even in thought to separate 
them. It did not at first occur to them that the Messianic 
promise could be fulfilled to those who had never had the 
Messianic hope, or that the Gentiles could receive adoption 
into the new covenant, witliout pa.ssing into it, as they 
themselves had done, through the gateway of the old. 

The early Christians had all been admitted by circumci- 
sion members of the old covenant, and they still retained the 
customs it involved: kept the Sabbath, observed the laws as 
to food', and frequented the worship of the Temple' — and that 
not merely from the opportunities of preaching it afforded*. 
In the appointment of the seven deacons they followed 
a practice usual in eveiy Jewish community', while for tlie 

' Cf. Baar, Paulm, dei- Apotlei Jem Chritti, 2ud ed., i. 19. 
f * Acta I. IJ. > Aota ii. 46, ui. 1. etc. 

i 17, ixiv. 11—12. « Graeta, in. 249. 

ILH.E. 3 
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peculiar institution of community of goods, which certainly 
prevailed for & considerable time and to a large extent among 
them*, they had a precedent in the customs of the Essenea. 
Even their sacred rites of baptism and the Lord's Supper 
were founded upon Jewiah ordinances'. But these rites now 
obtained a new meaning, and had an organic connection with 
the Christian principle, whereas the custom of circumcision, 
the laws of food, and the whole ceremonial regulations of the 
Mosaic law, had no natural or necessary relation to it, and. 
thus lost their significance. 

3. As long as the Church continued to consist entirely 

or almost entirely of Jews, the performance of these regulst- 
latioDS would not be felt as an oppressive burden. But when 
the Gospel came to be preached to increasing numbers of 
Gentiles, the latter would be unable to see why i n adopting 
the Christian princ_iplej;hey must needs submit themselvea 
to^ewish customs, and a conflict was bound to ensue. The 
Church of Jerusalem had come to no decision beforehand an 
to how this emergency was to be met when it should arise. 
Their idea seems to have been that the Jews should first a3 
a united nation he brought to recognize Jesus as the Messiah, 
and that the conversion of the Gentiles should only then be 
undertaken*. It is tnie that, according to the Acts, the 
older apostles not only preached the Gospel to the Samari- 
tans (viii. 5 ff.), but Peter received Cornelius into the Church 
(x.), and Philip the Aethiopian Kunuch (viii, 27 ff.), and that 
i^Trnply by the rite of baptlamand without subjecting them to 
. _ _ --■ -^' ■-%, - ^ 

1 Actaii. 44f,, iv. 32f. 

^ Poverty, it ma; lie nell to remark 6.% ognmst Qroetz, m. 249, wu not 
one of their characteri^tina (of. Acta iv. 34), thoagh it may have given a name 
to tiie BbiomteB. 

* Acts ii. 39 ; Bev. xiv. 4 (application of exprcsEion arapx^ ^^ ^^^ '°- 
ajB/lf); James i. IB) cf. Bitechl, p. 111. 
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tlie conditinnsof the M osaic law^ though both the converts 
were mere Proselytes of the Gate (eva-effeis)- But these 
actions are represented as having been undertaken by special 
revelation, and, even as it was, excited no little suspicion 
amongst, and even opposition from, the strict Jews, ol ix 
TrepiroiJ.ijt (xi- 23). There was, moreover, in their desire to 
win over to their faith their non-Christian Jewish brethren, a 
strong inducement for the early disciples, not to enter rashly 
upon a general proclamation of the Gospel to the Gentile 
races'. 

But what the apostles almost seem to have avoided came 
about without their connivance, and without their having the 
opportunity of prescribing the conditions under which it 
should take place. Amongst those driven from Jerusalem 
by the persecution which arose about Stephen were some 
'men of Cyprus and Cyrene' — Hellenists therefore — who, on 
coming to Antioch, 'spake unto the Greeks" also, preaching 
the Lord Jesus' with such success that 'a great number that 
believed turned unto the Lord.* The importance of this step 
can hardly be over-estimated. What for Pliilip and Peter 
bad been merely exceptional was thus made a general prin- 
ciple of conduct : the Gospel was not merely preached to the 
Gentiles — to Gentiles, too, who did not even conform to the 
conditions of Proselytism of the Gate, were not even ewre- 
^tlt — , but they were (as the history evidently implie s) ad- 
mit ted into the C hurch without coming imder the Mosaic 
law. The novelty of this proceeding excited some attention 
at Jerusalem — whether opposition aa well does not at first 
appear — and the Church sent Barnabas, a Hellenist, to inquire 
into the state of affairs. His report was favourable, and no 
further action was taken in tlie matter; and it was not till 



> Gieseler, K. G., g 28. 
• Acta xi. 20— reading of ci 
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long afterwards that Ptiul biid to vmJicate agaiDst 'false 
brethrea" a similar liberty l>efore the 'pillar-apostles' at Jeru- 
salem. 

Paul had been brought to Antioch by Barnabas just after 
the notable events of which that town had been the scene, 
had remained there a year, and, after a short visit to Jerusa- 
lem, Iiad along with Barnabas undertaken his first missionary 
journey. It was on that journey, after repeated rebuffs from 
the Jews, that they openly announced their intention' of 
turning from them to what Paul regarded as his special 
mission' — the preaching to the Gentiles. 

Between this decisive step on the part of Paul and the 
events related in Acts sv. and Galatiana ii. a considerable 
interval elapsed' sufficient to allow the party in the Church 
which ha<l gradually been forming time to take up definite 
ground against him. 

In considering the events that followed as bearing on the 
relation held by the early Christians to Judaism, I shall 
restrict myself to the narrative of Paul himself in Gala- 
tians ii. 

The Epistle to the Galatians, written between 54 and 
57 A.D. and recording events which happened only two or 
three years before (according to Conybearo and Howson, in 
50 A.D.), is the first authentic testimony we have of a party 



' Acts xiii. 46 ; or. xvii. 6. 

' GbI. i. 16. 

* The es:act length of time is hard to detennine, pm'tl; from the difBenl^ 
of eajing whether the " fnuiteen yeaiB " of Gal. ii. 1 date from Panl'B oon- 
voraioD of from his first coming to Jemsal<?m, partly from the Jewish 
method of reckoning, which makes "fourteen ;eara " an amhigaons expression. 
I aismne as proved the identity o( the Jerasalem-viait of Gal. ii. with that of 
Acts XV. Both these sabjects are fully discussed in Coiiybeare and Howeon's 
Life and Epistlei of St Paul, App. i. and App. in., Note (B); cf Baur'a 
Panlui, I. 120 S. 
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in the Church which demanded that all Christians niuat 
conform to the ritual of Judaism— -of ' Jewish Christians ' in 
the technical sense of the Tiibingen school, or, as they are 
otherwise called, ' Judaizers.' Baur says that ' Jewish Chris- 
tianity ' is here for the first time divided into a stricter and a 
broader party ; but not only is it the case (as will soon be 
shewn) that only one of the parties here deserves the name 
of ' Jewish Christian ' in his sense of the tei'm, but ' Jewish 
Christianity ' itself (in this sense) now for the first time 
makes a public appearance. The tendencies which it repre- 
eents must no doubt have been all the while present, though 
latent, in the Chnrch at Jerusalem ; but that they were not the 
prevailing sentiments is shewn not only by their having been 
expressed by no one individual whose name is known to 
history, but also by the fact that (whether we accept the 
testimony of the Acts or not) the admission of Gentiles to 
the_ Church must havo been carried on by Paul and his 
companions for a considerable time before their proceediiigs 
were challeng^ed. 

At the, conference at Jpnisnlem — fraught with such 
important consequences for the future that it i s usually 
Bpoken of as the first Christian Council^ there were, besides 
the heads of the Church there (James, Peter and John), two 
opposing parties occupying a perfectly intelligible but mu- 
tually antagonistic position. There was the ' Jewish Chrifi- 
tiau' or 'Jiulaizing' pai'ty who contended that the Gentiles 
must keep the whole Mosaic law and, as an example and 
pledge of this, demanded the circumcision of Titus, a young 
Greek convert whom Paul had brought with him. This 
initiatory rite always entailed the performance of the remain- 
ing conditions of the law, and, without it, — the Jewish 
tlfjctors taught' — the fulfilment of these is unavailing, for the 
' t'crd. Wubcr, np. nf.. p. 116. 
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law which briogs life to Israt:! is deuth to the heatben. In 
demandlDg the circumcision of Titus, therefore, this party 
demanded the Judaizing of the Gentde Christian churches 
which Paul was so successfully building up. This demand 
was not only refused in the most uncompromising manner 
by the apostle of the Gentiles, but those who made it were 
stigmatized by him as ' false brethren privily brought in who 
came in privily to spy ont our liberty.' They bad evidently 
gone up to Antioch to inspect Paul's doings there and had 
thus made him determine on his journey to Jerusalem' to 
explain kot ISiav to the leaders of the Church there (to*s 
SoKovai) the gospel he preached to the Gentiles. The view 
on which he acted was that the Christian principle had made 
circumcision and all such ordinances matters of indifference. 
But he made no dema nd for the Church at Jer usalem to 
throw off Jewish customs. On the conti'ary, in an Epistle 
written at no great distance of time from this, he says that 
to the Jews he himself became a Jew that he might gain the 
Jews* — a remark which may or may not refer to an occasion 
on which, according to Acts xxi. 26, he actually did so, but 
which certainly stamps with his approval the con^uct^ of the 
congregation at Jerusalem in conforming to Jewish customs 
as long as they had the hope of gaining over their brethren. 

From some expressions he uses, Paul seems to have been 
doubtful as to the course the older apostles would take on 
the question at issue. But, on the only point before them, 
they decided thoroughly in his favour, being convinced that 
the work done by him among the Gentiles had as certain an 
evidence of divine approval as the work done by them among 
the Jews, that an eva^iXiov 7^9 dxpoffutrrias had been com- 

' This JB of course not inconaistent witli Mb own view that he weat up 
KUTB. aTo«nXu^u-, Gal. ji. 2. 
■ 1 Cor. ii. 20. 
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mitted to him juat £ia the eCayyeXiov rfi? Treptrofi^^ had been 
entrusted to Peter, since the same spirit worked in both'. 
And it is almost inconceivable how, in the face of this, Baur 
should say* that Paul's doctrine of freedom from the law 
separated him from the ' pillar-apostles ' as well as from the 
Jews, or should have committed himself to the statement 
that if the older apostles agreed with the principles of Paul's 
eva^y^Kiov T^s aicpo0v<TTia'; it was their duty to turn their 
attention henceforth to the conversion of the Gentiles' (leav- 
ing, I suppose, the Jews to their fate), as if the division of 
apostolic fields of labour were inconsistent with unity of 
apostolic aim and spirit. 

The only condition Paul records as having been exacted 
by the older apostles, and one which was cordially accepted 
by him, was that the Gentile churches he founded should 
not relinquish that custom inherited from Judaism, and 
which has never ceased to be distinctive of the Christian 
Churcli — the care of the poor — , and should give proof of 
their unity and sympathy with the Palestinian Jews by 
helping to relieve the distress which famine had caused 
among the poorer brethren of Judaea. 

According, however, to the account given in Acts xv., a 
formal decree was issued on the occasion ratifying the Chria- 
tian liberty of the Gentile churches but also requiring their 
abstinence from certain Gentile customs which were particu- 
larly obnoxious to Jews, and which had probably been made 
the subject of special complaint by the Judaizers, the condi- 
tions enjoined being, perhaps, though the point is not quite 
clear, the same as those exacted from Proselytes of the Gate. 

It is not my intention to enter into the controversies 
which surround this decree, for it is of importance in tracing 
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the relation of the Jewish to the Gentile Christians rather 
than that of the Jewish Christians to Judaism'. But 
although St Paul makes no express mention of it in his 
Epistles, bis subsequent conduct seems to imply that an edict 
of the kind had been issued for the temporary guidance of 
the Gentile Christians in relation to their Jewish brethren'. 

Undiscouraged by defeat, the 'Judaizers' did not relin- 
quish their contention on account of what had happeneil at 
Jerusalem. Shortly after the events already recorded Peter 
seems to have followed Paul to Antioch probably with the 
intention of giving, by his personal presence among them, 
the sanction of the older apostles to the Gentile Christian 
community at that centre. At any rate we find him there 
taking part in the full social as well as religious fellowship 
which, no doubt through Paul's influence, had been estab- 
lished between the Jewish and Gentile members of the 
Church. Peter thus fell in with their new customs, till 
'certain came from James' afid, in the interests of so-called 
'Jewish Christianity,' succeeded in causing an unseemly 
quarrel in the Church. 

It is doubtful whether these Jews were Bent to Antioch 
by James ; but even if they were, there seems no reason for 
supposing that they were commissioned by him to piay the 
part they did'. We do not know what arguments they made 
use of when they appeared at Antioch ; but we may well 
believe that they did not now insist explicitly, as they had 
but recently insisted, on the Judaizing of the Gentile 

> For the same reaeoti no attempt in raoAe licre to diacaes tlie queationH 
raised as to Clie relation of Acts iv. to Qnl. ii. To do bo would lead into 
oontroveraies almoet iiit«rmiD[ible, and for all the purpoecB of thia essay the 
□arrativB of Paul himself in the GaJatians is suHicieiitly fnll. 

= Cf. BttBchl, pp. 137 f. 

' So Banr himself in his early eseny on the ' Christuspartei," Tub, Zeila., 
1831, IV. p. lU. 
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Chrigtians. They would, probably, rather take up the plea 
of following out literally the decision of the Council of 
Jerusalem, and assert that it was specially incumbent on 
Peter as the representative of the evayjiXiov t^s TTepiTOfirji 
to maintain the Jewish customs aud refuse to sit at table 
with the Gentiles, and that all who were of Jewish birth 
should do the same. It is obvious, however, that, although 
Peter may have advanced beyond the regulations of the decree, 
he had acted fully in accordance with the spirit of a resolution 
which relegated Jewish customs to the class of things non- 
essential. But, with a weakness which cannot be said to be 
inconsistent with what we otherwise know of him, he yielded 
to the pressure and followed the intolerant example of the 
Judaizers, who led astray the other Christian Jews and even 
the Hellenist Barnabas 'by their dissimulation (viroKpia-i^)'.' 
It was then that Paul ' withstood Peter to the face ' (ii. 11) : 
the ftpoHtle of the dupa^vtrria cams into conflict with llie 
apostle of the -rrepirofi.^. The tragic interest of this episode 
in which, not thirty years after its first promulgation, the 
two leaders of the religion of peaCe and brotherly love are 
seen face to face in open' feud, has naturally attached to it a 

> Gftl. iL 13. It is not neccasarj here to diactisa the quarrel mentioned 
in Acta IT. 37. 38 between Paul and Barnabas, becanae tlie latter ' determined 
to take with them John whose surname was Mark,' whereas 'Paul thought 
not good to take him with them who departed from them from Pamph^lia' 
(cf. AetB siii. 13). Dc John Lightfoot supposes that the defection of Marie 
WMfl dne to the fact that, aa a follower of Peter, he " liked not what these 
ministers of the nnBireumeieion did amoug the Gentiles'* {Eiercitalioiii upon 
Vit Firm Kp. to the Cor., i. 12— ll'orks, m. 457, ed. of 1S22— 5). Thia is an 
interesting sugj^tion not only as obviating Baut's objc^ion to the cauBe 
of the t|uarrel given in Aots sv. 37, 38, but an showing that the importance of 
the distiliclion between the two parties in the Church could be recognized by 
one who wrote more than a centnij and a half before the way had boen {laved 
toT the Tubingen theory by modem critical methods and tho Hegelian 
philoBophy. 

' 'EmrponSii' wivTLir, CiaL ii. li. 
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greater significance than its theological importance merits. 
Even in the early Corinthian Church we read of a Paul- 
party and a Peter-party, while amongst some modern critics 
Paulinism and Petrinism almost become the names of different 
religions. Perhaps this exaggeration is inevitalde, but it 
is certainly an exaggeration. Not that the question at issue 
was a small one: far from it. But at the same time its 
importance does not seem to have been nearly bo great as 
that of the point settled at Jerusalem, Nor did Peter's 
weakness now mean the retractation of the decision he had 
given them. His action on this occasion is regarded by Paul 
himself as one simply of cowardly inconsistency between his 
conduct and the principle he had adopted; while a full 
identity of doctrinal position between the two apostles is 
assumed in the argumentative verses that follow his account 
of the dispute (ii. 16—21). 

Besides, the moat noticeable fact in the Story is not that 
Peter withdrew from the table at which the Gentiles sat, but 
that he went to it at all' — a point which Eaur passes over. 
For, in so doing, he showed that in his eyes the meaning of 
the decision given at Jerusalem was not simply that Jewish 
and Gentile Christians "agree each to go their own way 
independent of the other','' hut that it contained the 
acknowledgment that their common Christianity was a more 
fundamental principle and closer bond of union than the 
exclusive customs which bound Jew to Jew, and that, when 
the two came into collision, the latter should give way to the 
former. It was for unfaithfulness to this testimony — a testi- 
mony, however, which, once given, could not be revoked by 
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' Tlie agreoment of his wndoct in so doing with wlml he is recorded ti 
liave said Acta sv. 7 — 9 deserves notice. 
' Baiir, K. G., p. 51. 
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[ mere inconsisteucy — that Peter incurred the stern censure of 
hia brother apostlo. 

The terms in which the censure was conveyed have been 

differently understood, " If thou," said Paul, " being a Jew, 

livest as a Gentile, and not as a Jew {eSvina^ fjs koI ovk 

'loi/SaiKtSs), why foreest thou the Gentiles to Judaize" 

C lovSat^etv}' ? But though our imperfect information makes 

it difl5cult or impossible to tell to what the reference may be, 

F the plain reading of the words seems to imply that Peter as 

well as Paul had departed from the strict observances of 

Jewish ritual in more than this matter of social intercourse 

with the Gentiles from which he was now drawing back. We 

further Icaru from the passage that Paul clearly saw that 

I the consequence aUd tendency of Peter's behaviour, if uu- 

I checked, would have been not the mere social separation of 

r Jewish from Gentile Christians, but the attempt to exact 

I from the latter the observance of the whole Jewish law. 

The immediate upshot of this controversy is unknown, 

and the subsequent cai-ecr of the Jewish Christian party 

during the apostolic age has to be made out from the 

slightest hints. It is evident, however, from what has been 

■ ^already said, that the older apostles did not agree with the 

^demands of the extreme party — representatives of which 

■were to be met with in the Jewish Christian communities of 

Aflia Minor, Greece -and Eome as well as in Palestina In 

refusing to have communion with or to acknowledge as 

Christian brethren the Gentile Christians who would not 

keep the law, this party was driven into bitter antagonism 

to St Paul who had to defend his very apoatleship against 

t attack*. That in this conflict the Judaizers were altogether 

f separated from the sympatliiea of the older apostles te 

VBUggestod by the previous narrative and is pn.ived by the 
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manner of St Paul's defence. For, while those who led the 
Corinthians astray are denounced by him as false apostles ^ 
and false brethren, the original apostles are merely spoken 
of as if they had been over-rated — vTrepXlav diroaToXoc 
he calls them* — by being placed above himself who also 
held his commission direct from the Lord. 

The new faith professed by the apostles had to vin- 
dicate its position as the historical representative of the 
religion of Israel. It must find in itself an explanation of, 
if it did not continue, the prophetic, the legal, and the 
priestly orders. And these different parts of the Old Tes- 
tament doctrine are brought into prominence by diflferent 
writers in the New. Thus it has been said that for Peter 
the fulfilment of prophecy is the fundamental thing in 
Judaism ; for James, and, in a different way, for Paul, the 
fulfilment of the law ; while the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews looks from the point of view of the priesthood and 
the atonement it effected '. 

In the earlier and simpler stages of the Old Testament 
religion there does not seem to have been any distinction 
between these different systems. The prophet Moses was 
at the same time both lawgiver and priest, while the 
specialization of functions and the growth of a legal and of 
a priestly caste were the work of a later time and corre- 

1 2 Cor. xi. 13. 

2 ' So sind wohl die virepKLav airoaTokoi die Apostel selbst deren Schuler 
und Abgeordnete zu seyn, die \}/€vbair6<TTo\oL vorgaben.' — Baur in Tiih. Zeits., 
1«31, IV. p. 103. The reference of the virepkiav airoaToXoi to the older 
apostles is disputed by Beyschlag (Studien und Kritiken, 1865, n. 227) and 
others, while Baur afterwards held, and in this he is followed by the Tubingen 
school generally, that not only it but also the \l/€v5air6(rTo\oi is levelled 
at them. 

« Weiss, Lehrbuch der hiblischen Theologie d. N. T. (1868), § 158, 
p. 611. 
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sponded to the needs of a more complex society, A eimilar 
Bequeuce of ideas may perhaps be traced in the young 
Christian coraraunity. At first Christ is received both as ' 
a 'prophet like unto Moses,' and as the Messiah-king to 
whom the later prophetic literature pointed. But it was 
only afterwards, under the sharp edge of controversy, that 
the attitude of the new religion to the developed Mosaic 
law and levitical ritual was brought into prominence. Hence 
the conflict of St Paul with the legalism of the Judaizing 
Christians ; lience too the endeavour of St James to enforce 
the moral content of the Christian ' law of liberty ' at 
once against the formalism of the Jewish law, and the 
antinomian followers of St Paul, to whom liberty meant 
licence, and who, knowing no law but the Jewish, thought 
that its abrogation meant the diasolutiou of all moral ties. 

Still later, the relation of Christianity to the old 
levitical system is dealt with in a document which, steeped 
in the ideas of sacrifice and priesthood, has had more in- 
fluence on Christian theology than any other New Testa- 
ment writing except the Epistle to the Romans. It is true, 
as has been already pointed out, that conceptions borrowed 
from the levitical order are applied to Christ in the works 
of the apostles'. But their general point of view is not 
the priestly, but the prophetic or the legal; whereas, in 
the Hebrews, we meet with an author who looks upon 
Judaism as, in its essence, a priestly system in which man 
18 reconciled to God through sacrifice, and who consciously 
seta before himself the question, What is the significance 
|- of this system in the light of the Christian principle ? It 
necessary to assert, aa Gciger so confidently doesy i 
lat the author of the Epistle had been a Sadducee. Geiger 
Ibjs that Pharisaism, which made its influence first felt on 
' Eev. i, 5, V, 9 ; 1 Cor. v. 7 ; 1 Tet. i. 18, lil. 
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the Christina Churcli, coDtributed to it the Messiauic idea 
and the belief in the resurrection, while Sadducees, in 
coming over to the young community subsequently, brought 
with them the conception of the Messiah as the High-Prieat 
who bj His own death made atonement for sina. This is, 
according to Geiger', the fundamental idea both of the 
Hebrews and of the so-called ' Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs' which will come before us again in the se- 
quel. But, in the first place, the belief in the resurrection 
and the prominent angelology exhibited by the Hebrews 
are difficult to reconcile with the hypothesis of its being of 
Sadducean authorship *. And further, the argument of the 
Epistie — the levitieal high -priesthood superseded by an 
eternal High-Priest, the daily sacrifice for atonement ren- 
dered unnecessary by a world-sacrifice once offered by 
Jesus— does not require a Sadducee to have written it. 
For a. sense of the importance of, and reverence for, the 
Temple services were not confined to the Sadducees, who 
were only the leadara and official members of a system 
which had sunk deep into the national consciousness. And 
it is not unnatural to suppose that a pupil of St Paul, 
inspired with hia master's idea that the law which led to 
Christ was of no further value, should apply a siniilai- train 
of thought to the gi'eat sacrificial system of the Temple, 

Following out some such conception as this, the author 
looks on the Old Testament ritual as consummated in the 
death of Christ ; and it is just here that the interest of his 
worit for our subject lies. Riehm sees in the writer's argument 
evidence of the fact that " when be received the knowledge 
of Christ's work of salvation, he must have been already 
convinced of the inefficiency of the Old Testame nt sacrifice, 
}), pp. 119[f.;5:i. (18731, p. IB. 
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and accustumed to a higher consideration of the ceremonies 
of Judaism, so as to join on liia Christi an doctrine to his 
pre-Christian vi ews asthe^last sta ge of their development'." 
Tbe Epistle thus shews how it is of the very essence of the 
old ritual that it should be done away with in the perfect 
Bacrilice of Christ's life and death, and calls upon the 
Christian community it addresses to separate itself from 
Judaism and follow Christ ' without the camp'.' The exact 
significance of this striking utterance depends both on the - 
circumstances of those addressed — , whether or not they were 
inhabitants of Jerusalem — , and on the time at which it was 
written — whether before or after the destruction of the 
Temple. The references the author makes to its services 
are thought by some to imply that they were still going 
on when he wrote, white others hold that the termination 
of the Jewish sacrificial system is presupposed in hia point 
of view. It would be inconsistent with the plan of this 
essay to attempt to decide between these two opinions, 
or to discuss the literary questions of the date and desti- 
nation of the Epistle. But, whether occasioned by the 
threatened dissolution of the national worship or by its 
actual fall, the natural interpretation of the passage seems 
to be a clear call to the Christians of Jewish birth who still 
continued to reverence the ritual of the Temple, as well as 
to observe the worship of the Church, to come out an3 
formally separate themselves from a system which had been 
consummated when Jesus was led ' without the gate ' to be 



crucified. 



But while this was the attitude towards Judaism to 
which the cathoUc thought of tbe church tended, wo have 
1 Lthrbegrig da Hchrlierbriefei, now ed.. 1807, p. 697. 
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already seen that unanimity of sentiment and conduct did 
not exist among its members. The preceding discussion has 
brought to light, in the^ apostolic a ^e, three parties— a s. for 
want of a better name, they may be called — of Christians who 
were bora Jews . There were, first, the extreme Jewish Cbris- 
tiaus who not only observed the law themselves, but required 
that all Christians should do so ; secondly, the original apo- 
stlea and those who agreed with their position ; and, thirdly, 
Paul himself with his adherents throughout the various 
churches he founded. He contended not merely for the 
freedom of the Gentile Christians from the Jewish law but 
also for the liberty of the Jewish born Christians of the same 
community to hold fellowship with their Gentile Christian 
brethren. Hia enemies at Jerusalem asserted that he 
taught men everywhere against the Jews, their law, and 
their temple'; and though, as they put it, this part of the 
accusation is no doubt as false as its sequel that he polluted 
the Temple by bringing a Greek into it, we can easily see 
that in one sense it was perfectly true. Paul's doctrine 
was opposed to the XoiJ? inasmuch as he regarded the Gen- 
tiles as co-heirs of the Christian inheritance, and himself 
expressly, in his teaching, turned from the Jews to them. 
It was opposed to the vo/iot, for he encouraged the Gentile 
converts to disregard it and even did so himself; and it 
waa opposed to the 0710! tottov, for the independent worship 
of his religion rendered its ritual unmeaning and its sacri- 
fice an anachronism. And although he could himself conform 
to Jewish customs when expediency required it', he had 
evidently thrown off altogether the authority the law once 
had over his conscience, regarding it as no more than the 
pedagogue who had led him to the school of Christ and 

■ AnU 111. 28 ; dC. uiv. 6. 

* Aoto xri. 3. xii. SB ; cf. 1 Cor. ix. 20. 
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wlioso serricea could be dispensed with once he had entered 
its door'. The stages by which the remaining Jewish 
customs were abolished in the churches founded by him 
cannot be traced. The first ste p h aving been taken in 
violating the laws as to food, the other observances were 
probably discoD tinned by insensible degrees. It is cert ain 
at any rate that they v^ry sogn disappeared. Though the 
Paulinista had to contend wTtli Judaism both within the 
Church and outside of it, it soon ceased to exist as a motive 
force in their own experience, and the name ' Jewish Chris- 
tian ' can no longer be rightly applied to them. 

Of the original apostles and their followers at Jerusalem 
it is harder to speak with certainty. Probably they con- 
tinued to the end — as their Master had done before them' 
— to observe the customs of the Jewish law. Occasion lias 
ab^ady been taken to dispute the accuracy of a description 
of James the Just by a writer of the second century. But 
the legend enshrined by Hegesippua had no doubt its foun- 
dation in fact, and the life he professes to depict may well 
have been one of strict legal observance and even of levitical 
purity. Yet, as has been pointed out, both James and 
Peter seem in thought to have got beyond the observances 
which they still continued to practise, and, in their Epistles, 
the particularity of the Jewish law has been done away 
with by, and resolved into the universal obligatoriness of, 
the higher 'law of liberty'.' Their position does not seem 
to have differed theoretically from that of St Paul, for they 
admitted, as has been shewn, that the law was not abso- 
lutely binding. But, at the same time, their practice was 



* See Justin Martyc'fi explanation of Christ's obscrvanoo of the law. Dial. 
n Tryphone, c. 07. 

* JumeB i. S5, ii. 12. 
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perhaps nearer that of the Judaizers than hia. They thus 
occupied a middle positioa between the two extreme parties. 
But there is no ground for supposing that they meant this 
attitude to be permanently held to. It was temporizing 
and therefore temporary. It was adopted not to solve the 
question of the relation of Christianity to Judaism, but to 
stave off a pressing difficulty, so that the question might 
have scope given it to work out its own solution in the 
natural course of events. And it is therefore not to be 
wondered at if the party who peraisted in occupying this 
position after the close of the apostolic age made no striking 
and independent place for themselves in history. 

The extreme Jewish Christian party, on the other hand, 
refused all compromise with the Gentiles admitted into the 
Church — both kept the law themselves and insisted that 
everyone else should do so. But, though it ia certainly 
, beyond doubt" aa PHeiderer says' "that the 
standpoint of Paul's doctrine and that of the Jewish 
Christians were antagonistic in principle," the preceding dis- 
cussion has shewn that it cannot he established in any way 
whatever that the position of these Jewish Christians in this 
matter was identical with that of the original apostles, or 
that the opinions of the latter were antagonistic in principle 
to those of St Paul. We are thus not surprised to find that, 
by the extreme views they adopted and their bitter opposi- 
tion to St Paul, these Jewish Christiana soon sank into the 
position of a sect, and, at the same time, seem to have fallen 
back into, if they ever got beyond, the doctrines of that 
Judaism whose customs they could not be induced to relin- 
quish. And, although the ' Judaizers' we have met with as 
yet were ' of the sect of the Pharisees*,' it would seem that, 

' Faatiaism, Eng, tr., ii. 23. 
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even before the close of the apostoUc age, some of them had 
begun to fence about their position with the ascetic practices 
and perhaps also with the dualistic philosophy of the 
Essenes*, or that members of that sect converted to Chris- 
tianity had brought their old customs and views with them 
into the Church'. However this may be, these tendencies 
appear clearly enough in the post-apostolic age, and it is 
not till then that ' Jewish Christianity ' is to be seen in full 
development. 

1 Rom. ziv. 21 ; Col. ii. 16 ff. ; of. Baur, Paulus, i. 383 f., and Ritschl, 
p. 282 f . 

' It is notioeable that these tendencies appeared first at Rome and 
Goloase, not at Jerusalem where the 'Jewish Christians' seem to have 
remained Pharisaic till the destruction of the Temple brought them into 
contact with the Essenes. 
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THE POST--APOSTOLIC AGE. 



It is a mistake, as Baur remarks ^ to separate the apos- 
tolic from the post-apostolic age as if there were any want of 
historical continuity between the two, and the development 
of the latter did not find its suflScient explanation in the 
tendencies already at work in the former conjoined with the 
external circumstances conditioning their growth. But, while 
this is eminently true of the Christian Church, the circum- 
stances which marked off the two periods from one another 
were such as to cause something very like a break, and to 
necessitate a new beginning, in the history of Judaism. The 
development of the Church, external as well as internal, 
went on almost as before after the removal of the apostles 
from its head. The real separation of the two periods — 
apostolic and post-apostolic — is not the death of Peter and 
Paul and James the Lord's brother somewhat before 70 A.D., 
or of John about thirty years afterwards, but is that event 
which shook Judaism to its foundations and, in a different 
way, profoundly affected the Christian Church — the destruc- 
tion of the Temple. 

To the Jews this was an event of terrific significance. 
Both politically and religiously, it seemed to mean their 

1 K, G.y p. 130. 
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extinction. With the exception of the brief outburst under 
Bur Cochba sixty years later, it did put an end to their 
existence as a state ; for any other people, perhaps, it would 
also have been the death of their distinctive religion. But 
the want of political organization, and, very soon, of home 
and fatherland, seems almost to have intensified the national 
life of the Jews ; while the demolition of the only place in 
which the moat sacred rites of their worship could be 
solemnized but drove them back on the moral truths which 
underlay their religious ceremonies, and made them seek a 
new pathway for the development of their creed. With a 
tenacity of life which only Jews could exhibit, they turned 
the current of their national existence into a new channel, 
and, with a wonderful instinct, they chose for it the course 
which subsequent history has shewn to be a better guard 
of national unity and racial purity than the strongest geo- 
graphical frontier or the most compact political constitution. 
The study and development of the law now gained full supre- 
macy over the other elements of Judaism. Priest as well as 
Prophet gave way to the Wise Man and the Scribe : the 
theocracy became merged in a nomocracy'. And hence, if 
the sacrificial temple on Mount Moriah was levelled with the 
ground, its place was supplied by a doctrinal temple, hnilt, 
like the former, without sound of hammer or of axe, but 
which no hostile force could overthrow ; and if victims slain 
for the sins of the people no longer smoked on their altar, 
yet, at all times and from all places, the supplications of tbe 
chosen race could still ascend to Him who would "call their 
prayers sacrifice'." 

It is to Rabbi Jochanan, a pupil of Hillel, that the credit 

> Weber, op. nt., pp. 69 f-, 132. 

• Justin, Dial c. 117. Prayer was regarded by the Jena as taking the 
place of Bacrifica. — Qraetz, iv. 7S. 
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is due of having saved Judaism by yielding its political 
existence when opposition was hopeless, and hargaiuing for 
the continuance of its intellectual life. He obtained from 
Vespasian pennission to set up a school at Jabne or Janmia, a 
town on the coast of the Mediterraaean between Joppa and 
the former Philistine settlement of Ashd'xl. There Jochanan 
devoted himself to the "Talmudism" of which Hillel was 
the founder — to the illustration and application of the pre- 
cepts of the law — and there his successors continued their 
labours tiil they had to flee from the persecution which 
followed Bar Cochba's unsuccessful revolt. 

Doctrine thus became "the soul of Judaism '/' the centre 
and the spring of all that was noblest in its subsequent 
history. It is hardly too much to say that it henceforth 
began to be less and less a religion, more and more a philo- 
sophy. The old aristocracy was abolished by the fall of the 
State ; the prieathood had lost its function and its place ■with 
the destruction of the Temple. But the influence of the 
scribes or doctors of the law, resting on no such external 
supports, was only increased by the downfall of the rival 
levitical power. While this, however, was the only way in 
which Judaism could develop as a living system, the Jews 
themselves were variously affected by the victory of Vespa- 
sian. The mass of the people, carried away into captivity 
and sold as slaves, maintained their religious peculiarity as 
the exiled Jew had long ago learned to do. But when the 
few who were left behind saw the pledge of the divine 
presence destroyed before their eyes, it was only a section 
that followed the lead of R. Jochanan, while others, dispersed 
in Syria and in Judata, either betook themselves to an ascetic 
life, or found a substitute for their abolished sacrificial ritual 
in the Christian faith. The poll-tax {^6poi twv atafidrtov) 
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levied against the Jews by Vespasian and afterwards cruelly 
exacted by Domitian, may also bave induced others to tide 
their Judaism in the new community ; while the Essenes, as 
will subsequently appear, seem about this period to have 
gone over to Christianity almost en masse, though the de- 
struction of the Temple can have had no very great effect 
upon them, as their abhorrence of sacrifice excluded them 
&om its Vorship'. 

On the Christians the same event had a double influence — 
a narrower and local as well as a broader and more catholic 
effect. The Church of Jerusalem, consisting entirely of 
Christians Jewish-bom and observing the Jewish law, with- 
drew at the time of the war to Pella, one of the ten towna 
(Decapolis) on the east side of the Jordan and inhabited by 
Gentiles, bnt returned after the siege and founded a Jewish 
Christian Church on the ruins of Jerusalem, with Symeon, a 
relative of Christ's, at its head'. It is not the case, as Rothe 
supposes, that the mass of the Jewish Christians, bent under 
the divine judgment on Judaism, henceforth gave up their 
contention for the continued observance of the law, while 
those who did not do so sank to the position of heretics- 
Jewish Christianity, in both the kinds of it we have already 
seen, is to be met with frequently in the second century and 
not excluded from the Church^; while members of their 
community seem, in the dispersion, to have been brought 
into contact with the Essenes and thus to have added another 
to the Jewish Christian sects*. 

But for the leading spirits of the Church — for those who 
followed in the lines of the older apostles as well as for the 



■ Cf. Graetz, iv. 11. 78. 102. 

« Giessler, K. G., % 32. 

" See for eiample, Jnatin Martyr, Viiil., 

' Cf. Ritschl, pp, 2'la f. 
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adherentB of St Paul — the destructioii of tho Temple had a 
wider and deeper Bignificance. They saw in it not only the 
confirmation of the prophecy of Christ', but an earnest of 
the fact that the Jewish ritual and religion had been con- 
summated in Hia death. Not only is this, as has been 
already shewn, the burden of th e Epistle to the Hebrew s, 
but the writings of the Apostolic Fathers, too, direct attention 
not to the outward oTwervancea of Judaism but to the now 



realized spiritual truths of which th ese were^t^he external 
signs. And when Baur speaks of the Hebrews as Jewish 
Christian*, and Schwegler' applies the same designation to 
such works as the Epistle of Barnabas, the Ignatian Epistles, 
and even the writings of Justin Martyr, they must be under- 
stood as using the word 'Jewish Christian' in another than 
its technical sense as already defined. These early writers 
by no means contended for tho continuance of the Christian 
Church in the old Jewish ritual. Tjig_^hepherd ' of Her maa, 
which is one of the works claimed by Baur for Jewish 
Christianity, njaltes no men tion of circumcision, Sab bath or 
f^fltday', while Justin Martyr clearly says, "we live not 
after the law, nor are circumcised, nor keep Sabbaths'." 
They regarde d_Jadaism ag_com^leted and e 
oyer into Christianity in jt spirit uali ^d jorm. ThCTtisc 



of the relalion oTjudaism to Christianity was a common 
feature of almost all early Christian documents both within 
the canon and after its close, and, although their authors 
may have taken up different hues of argument, the canonical 
and patristic writings all looked on Judaism as a system 
which needed to be interpreted on account of its connection 



1 Cf.JuBtJn, Dfui., 0. i 
» Bani, K. G., p. 109. 
' Nachnp. ZeitaUer, i, 
* Cf. Baur, A'. G., pp. 



; ef. liaur, A". C, pp. 13(i fl. 
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with Cbristianity, but which had no longer a legitimate 
existence of its own. 

This tendency was common to members of the Christian 
Church whether Jews or Gentiles by birth. The real Jewish 
Christians of the post-apostolic age were those who either, 
like the original apostles, continued to observe the Jewish 
rites themselves, or, like the opponents of St Paul, demanded 
that they should be performed by others as well. And the 
history of this age shews how, at the same time as these 
Jewish Christians were gradually becoming separated from 
the Christian Church as heretics, they were also cut off both 
from the main body of the Jewish people, and from the main 
lines of theii- development, coming into closer connection and 
union only with the excrescences from Jewish life, and thus 
getting fixed into the position of sects. 

Tlie authorities on which we have to depend in tracing 

[' ^eir relation to Judaism are the extant works emanating 

I from members of the Jewish Christian sects, such as the 
'Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs' and the 'Pseudo- 
Clementine Homilies' and 'Recognitions" along with any 

I other fragments that have been preserved ; secondly, the 
counts of Justin, Irenaeus, Origcn, and Hippolytus — the 

rlaat of whom draws chiefly frura Ireiiaeus^ — and of later 
writers, such as Eusebius, Epiphauius, and Jerome; and, 
thirdly, t he Jewish records, w hich both supply information 
as to the external historical connection between the Jewish 
Christian sects of Palestine on the one hand and the Jewish 
people on the other, and also shew the points on which earl y 
J ewish authors thought it necessary to lit.tju-lc f.hg now 
Christian faith. 

' The Umni7t«iiBto from the middlo or latter half a( the second csntorj; 
g. are not much atttliar tluiii tlm iiiidJic of tlic tbirj cctitnry. — J. B. 
t, Gttlatiaiu, p. SaT^V. 
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It cannot be eaid that the external relation between 
Jewish Christians and Judaism in this period bears any very 
cloae correspondence to the internal or doctrinal attitude in 
which they stood to one another. The non-Christian Jews 
were still the vast, as they were the increasing, majority of 
the ancient people. To them too belonged the leadership in 
any semblance of political existence they atiJl had and 'n the 
common life of the nation ; and thus, in the outward relation 
between them and the Jewish Christians, they took the 
initiative, the latter being for the moat part passive subjects 
who did not wish to break with the mass of their brethren. 
Now, to the Jewish eye, the distinctions between the various 
parties of the JewisIT Christians of Palestine were of^no 
great consequence. The" latter~~were all Jews by birth, as 
well as by obedience to the law ; and they all had adopted a 
belief as to Jesus of Nazareth being the Messiah, which 
seemed to the orthodox Jew to coutradict true Judaism, 
Thus they all came under the same common designation of 
Min j^m or heretic s, since their doctrines were inconsistent 
with, though they arose out of, their Jewish creed. 

But from the point of view of the Jewish Christians the 
case was different Their aim was to maintain their Jewish 
customs along with their Christian faith, and to obtain a 
speculative view of the world and a practical attitude in 
which the two should be harmonized. And thus, according 
to their conception of things, they split up into various 
parties differing from one another in their inner or theological 
relation to Judaism and to Christianity. 

And yet, though the external and the internal relations of 
the Jewish Christians to Judaism cannot be said to corre- 
spond with any exactness to one another in the course of 
their development, they are similar in result; and, by the 
end of the second century, all historiciil or real connection 
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seems to have been broken oS, as well as a complete doctrmal 
divei^ence to have been brought about, between the two 
parties. In relation to Judaism, as well as in relation to 
Christianity, the Jewish Christians became completely sec- 
tarian ized. 

In the remaining part of this dissertation, I shall trace 
first the external relations between the Jewish Christians 
generally and Judaism, and then the doctrinal attitude 
which the different sects bore to it, without going into details 
which tlie comparative absence of controversy in this part of 
the subject seems to render unnecessary. 

1. A start does not need to be made here, as was done 
in the apostolic age, with a state in which the relation of the 
Jewish Christians to Judaism was almost completely indeter- 
minate, and the germs of difference were only beginning to 
appear above the surface. There may still, indeed, have been 
some traces of this original unaeparatedness among the ad- 
herents of Judaism and of Christianity in Palestine. When 
a new creed is struggling with an old one it is always the 
ease that members of the same family and district are sepa- 
rated in their leanings, while some individuals half incline 
to the new faith and yet will scarce let go the old. Much 
more is tliis the case when the new religion is no foreign 
importation, but itself sprung out of the old, appealing very 
much to the same feelings and Ideas as well as to the same 
people. But that the adherents of the two creeds were even 
towards the beginning of tliis period already out of sympathy, 
if not entirely out of external relation, with one another, is 
shewn by the poverty of the instances adduced by Graetz' to 
prove the close connection in which they still stood. 

' Geieli. d. Jiiikii, iv. 47 (., 80. 
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The fact that a Jew suffering from the bite of a serpent 
may have thought of getting a Jewish Christiao to cure him 
by the efficacious name of Jesus' is by no means to be won- 
dered at in the circumstances, and does not shew a close 
relation between Jews and Jewish Christians any more than 
t^Naaman the SyrmnV visit to Elisha proves that a kindly 
feeling existed between the j^o rsBipper s of Rimmon^. and the 
servants of Jehovah. And. if another young Jew who had 
joined the Christian Church at Caperaanm, was sent off by 
his guardian to Babylon to be out of harm's way, that only 
shews the opposition the Christians met with and the dislike 
with which their doctrines were regarded. The only other 
case brought forward by Graetz' is of more interest than the 
preceding. E. Elieaer (d. 116 — -7), a distinguished Jew, re- 
lated by marriage but a rival in doctrine to Gamaliel II, 
Jochanan's successor at Jamnia, persisted in directing hia 
teafihing and practice more in accordance with the syatem of 
Shammai than with that of Hillel whom the school of Jamnia 
followed. He thus came under the ban of the Synagogue, 
retired from Jamnia, and is afterwards found in Galilee, dis- 
puting on friendly terras with leaders of the Jewish Christian 
community there. The consequence was that "this cele- 
brated doctor of the Miahnah was, on account of hia associat- 
ing with Christians, looked upon as a member of the Chris- 
tian society and placed at the bar of a criminal tribunal" 
Elieser, however, easily satisfied the governor of Syria that 
he was a Jew and had no connection with the religio illidta 
of Christianity. 

But, not only does this event prove what indeed we know 
from other sources — that even the Romans, from their ex- 
ternal haughty point of view, could already distinguish clearly 
enough between Christianity and Judaism, and only that 
' Cf. Acts iii. fi, etc. ^ Cf. .Toel, np. cil., p. 33 a. 
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some individuals maile a temporary mistake as to the attitude 
of one man, but the conduct of R. Elieser was in defiance of 
an express decree of the Synhedrin, forbidding all dealings 
with Jewish Christians,— a decree whose justice he afterwards 
acknowledged. 

Already in the Patriarchate of Gamaliel II.' — according 
to Lightfoot* in 82 A.D. — the Synhedrin had forbidden all 
social intercourse as well as religious fellowship between the 
Jews and Jewish Christians. " I will buy with you, sell with 
you, talk with you, walk with you, and so following; but I 
will not eat with you, drink with you, nor pray with you," 
says the Jew in Sliakespeare's Merchant of Venice; but, had 
Shylock lived in Palestine at the end of the first or in the 
second century a. D., he had not dared lend his gold to 
Antonio even for a " pound of Christian flesh." Not only 
was it forbidden to take meat or bread or wine from the 
Christians, as it had been forbidden to take them from the 
heathen before the destruction of Jerusalem ; but no business 
relations wore allowed between them, and the use of the 
Christian miraculous cures was specially prohibited. The 
Christian creed was, in relation to Judaism, placed below 
the Samaritan heresy, and even, in many respects, below 
heathenism, and the Christian writings were condemned 
w ith th g_ same sentence as the heathen books of magia 
"The Gospels," exclaimed K. Tarphon, a fanatical opponent 
of Christianity and supposed to be the original of Justin 
Martyr's Trypho, "and every one of the writings of the 
Minim, deserve to be burned with all the holy divine names 
they contain. For Heathenism is less dangerous than the 
Jewish Christian sects, since it rejects the truths of Judaism 
from ignorance, but they both know and deny them. I 
would rather fly for safety into a heathen temple than into 
> Cf. GrMtz, IV. 103 ff., 434 f. * IVortt, ui. 41S. 
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a, meeting house of the Minim'." The Jewish Cliristiana 
were further accused of betraying the nation to the Romans, 
and the Jews did not scruple to bring against them the 
charges of secret immorality which had originated in the 
impure imaginations of the heathen opponents of Christi- 
anity, 

To guard the Synagogue against the entrance of mem- 
bers of these hated socts, a form of curse (birchat kavvminim) 
was, under the direction of Gamaliel, prepared by Samuel 
the Little, and introduced into the daily prayers. Graetz 
seems right in contending, following the testimony of 
Epiphanius', that this curse was direcljed, not against the 
Christians at large, but against the Jewish Christians only. 
The evidence of Justin' and Jerome' seems indeed to point 
to a different conclusion ; but their statements are obviously 
looser and less exact than his. And the fact of the birchat 
being thus expressly limited shews still more plainly how 
deep was the hostihty of the Jews to the Jewish Christians 
and how thorough their separation had become. Nor are we 
able to discover that the introduction of this formula and 
the explicit denunciation of the Jewish Christians by the 
non-Christian Jews had any striking effect upon the former. 
The fact seems to be that they were, for the most part, 
separated geographically not only from the Synagogue at 
Jamnia but from the chief Jewish centres to which the 
decision of the Synhedrin would be sent, that the alienation 
had already taken place, and that the chief result of the 



p. 14B. 



' Adv. Haer. 39. g 9 : rpJi t^ li^ul/iai Sre eilxii iriTt\a!iaa' Iv rail oiVwr 
tm^yayals, irapwyroi aOrcHj, not oraflt/inTlfBiiffi ^liaiiDrrcs, Stl 'BrwaTopaTiu 6 
6edi roil Ha^ofaious. 

> Dial., 0. 16. 

* In Jeaiam lii. 5 : ' Et Enb nomine, nt BBepe dixi, Nazurenorum, ter in 
die in ChiiatiiuiDa ooogenuit maledicta.'' 
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1 decree and curse would be in helping to atop any tendency 
there might he among members of the Jewish communities 
to go over to Christianity. 

At Jerusalem, however, the two parties met and came 
to blows; and the martyrdom of Symeon the head of the 
Church there (107 A.D.) may perhaps be put down as an 
indirect effect of the bircliat hamviinim. It is evident, at 
any rate, from the account of Hegesippus preserved by 
Eusebius', that his death was brought about by the Jews. 

This was a time, Eusebius tells us', when a great 
number of converts were made from Judaism, and Symeon's 
prosecution was, no doubt, only one of frequent colliaiona 
between Jews and Jewish Christians at Jerusalem. It is 
instructive to note the tendency and ultimate result of these 
conHicta. If Dr Joijl is right in saying' that, in the time 
of Trajan (116 a.d,), imperial permission was given to 
rebuild the Temple, that circumstance would bring out the 
difference between the national ideas of the Christian and of 
the non-Christian Jews. For the latter, the hopes of Judaism 
were buried amongst the ruins of the Temple, and could only 
revive with its restoration ; and it is not to be wondered at if 
they regarded the former as unnational because they had a 
wider view of what the nation's destiny was. It is probable, 
however, as Joel asserts, that many of those who adopted the 
extreme Jewish Christian view, sided, in this matter, with 
the party to which he restricts the name of 'national,' And 
it was just by such testing circumstances as these that the 
separation of Christian from non-Christian Jews would be 
rendered complete, by those who were more Jewish than 
Christian falling back into Judaism, and those who were 



■ Blieht in die Btligion^ffetirhkltCe, p] 
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more Christian than Jewish coming to see the difference 
of their own standpoint from the so-called ' national ' one. 

Tho final result of these national aspirations of the Jews 
is to be seen in the events that followed the rebellion of 
Bar CocLba, It is unnecessary to inquire here into the true 
cause of the treatment the Christians of Jerusalem received 
at tlie hands of that leader during his temporary success 
(132 — 4 A.D.) — whether it is true, as Justin relates, that they 
were tortured unless they denied Jesus and acknowledged 
Bar Cochba as the Messiah, or whether, as is asserted from 
the Jewish side', the persecutions to which he subjected 
them were the consequence of their refiisal to join his army 
against the Romans, But, when Hadrian was finally vic- 
torious and Bar Cochba routed (135 A.D.), when even the 
namo of Jerusalem was abolished, and the Roman colony 
of AeUa took its place, when the Jews were forbidden to 
circumcise their children, to keep the Sabbath, to study 
their law, to observe any of the ritea of their religion, or 
even to come within the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, it is 
no wonder that the members of the Christian Church there 
were then at last taught by harsh experience how incon- 
gruous their position was, persecuted by the Jews for be- 
traying them to the Romans, and by the Romans for being 
Jews. In a mission to Hadrian they denied their identity 
with their ancestral people and renounced the customs they 
had in common with them'. From this time the Church 
at Jerusalem was a Gentile Christian Church, and its first 
bishop Marcus was himself a Gentde and uncircumcised*. 

How great or how small a change this may have been 
to that Church we have no exact means of knowing. Its 
members had probably varied in sentiment and opinion 
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though not in ciistoni, some merely keeping the law thcrn- 
eelvea, as bom Jews and unwilling to separato from their 
brethren, others contending for strict legal observance as 
obligatory upon all Christians. Nor can we tell whether, 
after the above events, any number of the latter agreed to 
sink their Jewish customs and submit to a Gentile bishop, 
or whether they preferred to separate themselves altogether 
from the community at Jerusalem. Even the orthodox 
□on-Christian Jews of the period resolved for the time at 
any rate to give up the distinctive observances which ren- 
dered them obnoxious to punishment, and by the Decree of 
Lydda (whither the Synhedrin had migrated) determined 
to require from their adherents only these conditions: ab- 
stinence from idolatry, firum marriage within the forbidden 
degrees, and from murder'. 

From this time Judaism goes along its own newly- 
fuund line of development, undisturbed by Jewish Christi- 
anity, while Jewish Christianity undisturbed by it, is found 
settled into its various forms according to the way in which 
it tried to reconcile Jewish observances with a certain belief 
in Christ. So little relation of any sort had it to Judaism, 
BO little was connection between the two even conceived as 
possible, that, while intercourse with the heathen is expressly 
forbidden in the Mishnah, that work contains no ban against 
Jewish Christianity*. 

2. But it was not without controversy that this result 
waa arrived at. We have already seen traces of contact 
between Jews and Jewish Christians, and, in notices pre- 
served in the Targum on the one hand, and in such a work 
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as Justin's 'Dialogue with Trypho' on the other, we have 
a record of the subjects on which their disputes turned. 
The points on which the Jewish Christians were distin- 
guished from the Jews were now, as formerly, chiefly these: 
(I) that there was a tendency to modify their strict legal 
observance under the influence of the freer customs of the 
Gentile Christians, and (2) that there was at the same time, 
by a Christology more or less developed, a tendency to 
qualify the Jewish doctrine of the unity of God. 

(1) That tho same standard of observance of the whole 
law was not maintained by all the Jewish Christians is 
evident from the number of sects to be met with in the 
post-apoBtoIic age, whose distinctive characteristics can for 
the moat part be traced to their varying attitude with 
regard to it. From the confused and incomplete accounts 
that have come down to us, we can see that there were some 
parties which yielded it a full and strict obedience, while 
others adopted a mediating position as to its binding force. 
We read, for example, of Merists, who contented themselves 
with observing parts of the law j of Masboteans, who, as 
their name implies, were distinguished by their Btjict 
Sabbatic observance, though they may also have kept the 
Christian Lord's Day or Sunday ; and of Genists, who seem 
to have had no distinctive peculiarity separating them from 
other Christians, except their Jewish descent'. 

Much of the confusion in the extant accounts of the 
Jewish Christian sects arises from the want of definite 
names for the different tendencies. But, since Gieseler'a 
famous article 'On the Nazarenes and EhionitesV these 
two parties have been generally recognized as occupying 
distinct positions, while Ritschl has made out a clear case 

I Graetz, tv. 00, 433f. 

> Staudlin n, Tzchiraer'a Archiv fur iiltere u. neuere K. G.. 1B20. 



for separating from tliem a third aect — to wliich also the 
name of ' Ebionitea ' is given by EpiphaniuK — from which 
sect the pseudo-Clementine Homilies evidently emanated. 
And these three are the sects which, both from their promi- 
nence at the time, and from their historical aiguificajice, are 
of most interest to ns. 

But we must remeraher that these parties were not at 
first 80 clearly marked off from one another as the accounts 
of the Church Fathers might naturally lead us to suppose', 
and that, for example, the differences between Nazarenes 
and Ebionites may not for a time have been so pronounced 
as to lead to an actual separation between the two sects. 

The fact is that the key to the difficulty we meet with 
in treating of the post-apostolic age is to be found in tha 
state of parties at the close of the apostolic age, along with 
the conditioning circumstances which intervened. The 
tendency of much recent criticism has, indeed, been quits 
opposed to this view, and the aim of the Tiibingen school 
may be described as an attempt to eiqalain the first century 
by the second, rather than the second through the first. 
But it ja altogether illegitimate to import into an earlier 
the definite views aud distinctions of a later age, though, 
conversely, the germs of difference found in the former mu.'it 
be used to explain the state of parties preseuted by the 
ktter. 

Now it has been shewn that before the close of the 
apostolic period, one party, following on the lines of the 
older apostles, agreed to acknowledge the Christianity of tlio 
Gentile converts upon condition (probably) tliat they should 
conform to the precepts obeyed by the Prtwelytes of the 
Oate, though they themselves kept all the observances of 



> Cf. Ublhom, Art. ' Ebioniteu ' in Herzoe'ii RmlntcijU. ii 
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the Mosaic law; that another party — the eJrtreme Jewish 
Christians — not satisfied with keeping the whole law them- 
selves, demanded tliat all the Gientile converts should do 
the same, and even denied the apoatleship of St Paul 
because he taught them otherwise ; while a tendency has 
also been noticed amongst representatives, of the latter 
both at Rome aod Colosse to adopt the practices of the 
Essenes rather than those of the Pharisaic Jews, Corres- 
ponding to these tendencies of the apostolic age, we are 
able to distinguish, from the rather mixed accounts which 
have come down to us, three different parties, or rather 
sects, of Jewish Christians in the second century. 

Though the names are not used with any uniformity by 
early writers, the first sect may be called — as, since Gieseler, 
historians have agreed in caJhng it — the Nazarenes, and the 
second the Ebionites, while the third may be distinguished 
as Essene Christians. 

The term ' Nazarenes ' was at first the common designa- 
tion of all Christians'; and, when the latter name was 
introduced at Antioch, may still have been used by the Jews 
to distinguish the Palestinian followers of Jesus. It is 
possible, too, as Graetz asserts*, though by no means made 
out, that the term ' Ebionites ' had at first a similar general 
application, being given fi-ora the fact of the primitive 
Christians belonging for the most part to the poorer classes 
('e6^fSw = poor). But the earhest records contain no trace of 
the name, and the supposition may be entertained — since 
the derivations of Origen' and Epiphanius* are obviously 
fanciful — that i t was first applied after the destruction of 
the Temple to those Jewish Christians who adopted the 



iner of life, of which poverty was a prominent 



' Oeich. d. Jnden, m. 24S 
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characteristic, and that it was only afterwards extended to 
the Pharisaic party in the Church. 

One of the characteristics by which the two aecta of 
Nazareues and Ebionites were distinguished from each 
other is already pointed out by Justin', who, in answer to 
Trypho, says that those who keep the law themselves will 
be saved if they recognize Josua to be Christ of God, pro- 



vided they do n ot try to p erauade the Gentiles that their 
salvation too de pends on legal observance. The same dis- 
tinction is made by Jerome (about 400 A.D.), who speaks of 
the ' Ebionites ' as holding absolutely that the law ia binding 
and of the 'allies of the Ebionites' as holding that its ob- 
servance is obligatory on the Jews only", the latter party being 
elsewhere' designated Nazarenes, These and other pass^ea 
in Jerome, as well aa the account of Epiphamus*, shew that 
the two parties — Nazarenea and Ebionites — maintained their 



position as to 1 



1 observance as late aa the fourth or fifth 



jientury^ But by the end^oTthe second — already in Irenaeus* 
— they seem to have been excluded from the Church. 

(2) Of still greater importance, ho* 
Judaism, .than their position as to the law, were the views 
these parties adopted a^ to the p erson and office of Chriet. 
We have seen that, after the final destruction of the Temple 
and dispersion of their race, even the non-Christian Jews 
relaxed for a time the requirements of their ceremonial law. 
But they held with undiminished constancy to their national 
doctrine of the unit^_of_Goi This doctrine they now saw 
threatened by the new Christian faith; and, accordingly, 

I Dial.. CO. 46—8, 

' In ZiaiuiR, i. 2. 

' Ibid. viii. 11, 13: 'Nazsraei, qai Ua Christum recipiunt nl obaervntiones 
l^a -vuteris hod omitWDl.' 

* or. Uaer. aO, S B ; NbII^ihib oI .X/umi* i^\oyo.~v,y 'I^ioi'* Tii«' «!p,", 
vorra SI lari rotor tteXiTU'litant. 

' idr. Hair. i. 28 g 3, ii:. 15. 9 1. 
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wc find an attenipt on their part to emphasize and enforce 

the positions regarded as esBential to orthodox Judaism, 
followed, however, soon after by a modified doctrine which 
endeavoured to share the advantages the Christian theology 
gained from its intimate correspondence with the postulates 
of the religious life. 

The latter tendency is to be found developed to an 
extraordinary degree in the Talmud ; the former, simpler 
and more abstract in its theological conceptions, is the doc- 
trine of the earlier Taj-gum. It has to defend Jewish mono-' 
theism against the Chr^tiaBJajth_ which was regarded as 
merely a ^ujodified poly theism ; and it does so by contending 
that the divine essence is an abstract unity excluding all 
plurality, and the divine life a transcendent existence to 



which all self-c om munica tion is impossible, a nd which has 
no point of conaection with the world or with man. It is 
blasphemy, these authors assert, to speak of God as having 
a son : " He is one and not two ; He is one, that is the Holy 
One, for of Him it is said, ' Jehov ah our God is a o ne Je- 
hovah ;' and He i a not t wo, for He ha s no companion bound 



to Him in Hi a world, He has neither son nor bro ther." Nor 
has man any likeness to God ; if t he Scripture speaks of 



him as becoming like God, it is the angels of God that are 



meant . God remains afar off from men, His presence among 
them being only represented by His Shechina, and when 
we read in Scripture that He entered into relations with 
or acted upon them, "the Targum transforms the divine 
activity or the actual relations into something . that takes 
place in presence of God'." Thus, although they tried to 
connect their views with the expressions of Scripture, these 
Jewish writers emphasized the divine unity and transcend- 
ence in such a way as to convert the personal God, whom 
' Weber, p. 153. 
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Hebrew history had regarded as having chosen and educated 
their race, into an abstract figment of the understanding*. 

This abstract view was succeeded, however, by a reaction 
which re garded the Torah or law as the co mpl ete and absolute 
^_rey^elatipii__of_God. And, alongside of, but in abrupt oppo- 
sition to, the theory just described, Talmud and Midrash look 
upon the Kingdom of God as the KiDgdom of the Torah, and 
God Himself as a God of the Torah, It has been already 
pointed out how, in the Jewish state, all ecclesiastical, priestly 
and prophetic power and dignity had come to be vested in 
the Rachdmtni or Wise Me n who were the experts i_n_the_ 
law* . And as the theocracy had become a nomocntcy, so, in 
the hands of these Jewish doctors, theology became expressly 
a nomism, according to which the divine nature found its full 
and only expression in the commands of the Jewish Torah. 
" Gpd^is law^ say the Wise " may almost be taken aa a con- 
densed expression of their creed. But by 'law' they did not 
mean the ultimate order of the universe, but the complex 
system of precepts by which their conduct was regulated, and 
which had been developed out of, or added to, the 'ten 
words' given to Moses at Sinai. "It was with this conception 
that Jewish theology left the path of mere negation, filled 
with life its hitherto empty notion of God, and placed in the 
room of the divine Self another in which God revealed Him- 
self The Torah is the content of His life; in it His thought 
and will and action move'." But, in avoiding thus the empty 
abstraction of their earlier theology, the Jews fell into an 
anthropomorphism much more pronounced than they had 

' The Bubsequent derelopment of tbia lendoncy. coDfiriiied and defined 
b; tlie influanca of the AriBtatelian philoaopbf, is briollf chiuactfrized in 
the opeuiiig psgin of an aJlicle on ' Jewuli Mediaeval Philosophy and 
BpinozB ' contribnted by the present vnriter (o Mind lot July, 1880, 

* Ct. Webar, pp. 131 fl. 

' Weber, p. 153. 
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blamed in thu Christian creed. And God, who was at first 
regarded as revealing Himself in the Torah, came to be 
looked upon as subordinate to it almost in the same way as 
men are. It is spoken of as the goal of His will and action, 
and He is represented as affected with grief or with joy or 
with anger according to the position taken up by His people 
or His foes with regard to it. I n fine, the spi ritualit y of _G gd 
and the other life ia entir ely lost in a theory whic h descends 
BO far as to look on it as a school for the study of the Torah, 
and on Him as a great^d lea rned Rabbi'. 

But, although the historical consequence of its rejection of 
the Christian doctrine of God and man thus gave an anthro- 
pomorphic and Judaistic turn to the theology of the Syna- 
gogue', we have seen that it at first confronted what it regarded 
as j hs heresies of the C hristian Je ws with a rigid intellectual 
monotheism. It distinguished their position from that of 
the Nochri or heathen who were undoubted idolaters, and 
of the Kuthi or Samaritans who were suspected of idolatry. 
It acknowledged that they were originally members of the 
Jewish covenant, but regarded them as Minim or heretics 
since they had given up Jewish monotheism and held — so 
the Talmud puts it — that "the divine powers in heaven are 



In all this there is no distinction drawn between the 
various Jewish Christian sects, or even between these sects 
and the Jews who belonged to the catholic party in the 
Church. Nor is there any hint of the different attitudes to- 
wards Christology they adopted. It was enough for the 
Jewish doctors that all of them looked upon Jesus as the 
Jlesaiah, and as holding a unique position in the universe, 
and performing functions which distinguished Him from 



= Cf. ibid., p. 157. 
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other men, and that by some at any rate He was 'made equal 
with God." 

And yet the most diverse views found currency among 
the Jewish Christian sects as to the p erson and o ffice of 
Christj ^ and we find, as might be expected, that the more 
developed Cbristolugy goes along with the admission that 
the law is no t absolutely binding on all Christia ns, while 
those who held to its universal validity, seem to have set less 
store by the work of Christ, aud, at any rate, made less lofty 
claims for His [lersoo. 

In this way — by the difference in their CI iris to logical 
views — Origen {185 — 254 A.D.) distinguishes two classes of 
Ebionites, some of whom, he says, though they keep the law 
hold that Jesus was bom of a virgin — ^rait His supernatural 
character — and thus boast themselves Christians, while others 
regard Him as born like other men'. And though it is 
doubtful whether these two classes are the same as the 
Nazarenes aud Ebionites, the CLristology of the former sect 
was similar to that of Origen's Birrol 'K^i-eavatoi, The belief 
that Christ was bom of a virgin cannot, however, have been 
univei-sal among the Nazarenes, The author of the 'Testa- - 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs' — a document emanating in all 
likelihood from this sect — holds that He was at first like 
other meu, but that the Spirit of God descended upon Him 
at His baptism, working in Him both moral and intellectual 
perfection' and even making Him God*. 



' Contra CcbuBt, V. 61 : 'Borumi 
rapi TovTo Xpiimaral ttrm aux"''!''"'- 
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Origen further tfills us that the EbioniteS of both Eorta 
rejected Paul's Epistles and did not recognize liia apostle- 
ship' — a trait also recorded of them by Ireoaeus*. This 
latter statement again would be hardly correct if his Smol 
'EfiiavaXoi meant the Nazarenos'. They did not, indeed, use 
Paul's Epistles — they for the most part knew no language 
but Hebrew'; but, if the 'Testaments of the Twelve Patri- 
archs' can be taken as representing their views, they expressed 
the highest reverence for bis person and sympathy with his 
work'. 

According to Epiphanius, the Nazarenes lived on the 
east side of the Jordan, at Pella where "all the believers 
in Christ dwelt together after the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem*." They probably remained there after the return of 
the Church to Jerusalem and thus became fossilized in 
their then position, receiving no impulse from the forces 
that were at work without. Of the Cliriatiaa Scriptures, 
they seem only to have used and only to have known 
(beyond a few fragments) a copy of the Gospel of Matthew 
in Aramaic', or, more probably, of what is knoivn as the 
Gospel of the Hebrews, — a circumstance also recorded of the 
Ebionitea. 

As a sect the Ebionites were much more widely spread 



iK ToS Afvt ipx'epia. Koi ik toO 'loija jSoffiWa Qtir Kal SrSparay. OWo- 
•whrrtL TO. iOvi}, xal tA -jiwoi ruv 'lirpai^X. 

' Otigeu, ioc.eif.: ^lul yip rivfi alpiaeit rlii IlaiJXau ^TurToXit toO iiro 
fi)) TrpoaUiiiyai., lilinrip 'G^iuvaiai iifj>iTcpoi...QSiK Sji mr ol ii.it 'Xpiiifioi rj 
«T6Xy, ur ftoi/iapliff Twl Kal aoipi^ \iyaiev r^ 

' Adv. Haer., i. 3G. 

" Cf. Lightfoot. Galatiatu, p. 317, a. 3, 

* BitEohl, p. 152. 

* Te»t. xii. Pair., Benj. e. 11; 'Acooniffsi It toC irripiiaTis /tou it i 
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and important than the Nazarenea, Their representatives 
■were to be found at Rome and other large centres' as well 
aa alongside the Nazarenea at Pella. They counted too 
even Gentiles amongst their number, whereas the member- 
ehip of the other and smaller sect seems to Lave been 
restricted to peraona of Jewish race and even exclusive 
Jewish culture. But in their Juiiaean residence there was 
probably no distinct line of separation between the two. 
Tbey seem to have been together at Pella, There, at any 
rate, there was not likely to be any division of race or 
confusion of culture ; and, in their common Hebrew descent 
and their views as to the binding force of the law, we may 
see the close relationship of thought and feeling which 
both the Nazarenea and £bionites retained with Judaism. 
They were distinguished from other Jews by a certain belief 
in Christ, but, even on this point, they were unable to 
agree with the rest of the Church iu their viiiw of Eia 
person and function. 

In general the Ebionites appear to have occupied the 
standpoint of the extreme Jewish Christians of the apostolic 
age — though disputes aa to the divinity of Christ had not 
then come to the front — , while the Nazai-enes kept more 
closely to the views of the original apostles. With regard 
to the binding force of the law the latter seem to have 
accepted aa a fixed dogma the compromise agreed upon 
at the Council of Jerusalem (Acts xv.), and thus not only 
practically to have excluded the Gentile Christians from 
social intercourse with them, but to have attributed to 
Jewiah Christiana a sort of pre-eminence in the Christian 
Kingdom. Thus they continued to bold to what seems 
to have been the first idea of the apostles — the espcctatiou 



■ lUd.. 30, S IS; vl. Lyjhlfool, Galaliaai. p. 921. 
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that all Israel should be converted as the first fruits to the 
Lord, and then as a united people bring the Gentiles into 
the fold of the Church. But they went further than the 
apostles in claiming for the Jewa not merely a prior right 
of admission to the new Kingdom, but also a higher place 
and office within it. The destruction of Jerusalem, however, 
removed any such ideas from the leading minds of the 
Church, and the catholic writers of the second century agree 
with St Paul in looking upon the Gentilea as filling the 
place in the covenant of God from which the Jews had 
fallen through unbelief; while, on the other hand, the 
'Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs' still anticipate the 
restoration of the Jewish people, and the Ebionites, ac- 
cording to the account of Ireuaeus, seem to have looked 
for the re- establish meat of the Temple and its worship: 
"adored Jerusalem as the house of God'." It appears, 
moreover, from the passages already quoted from the 
'Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs' and from the 
accounts of Epipbanius and others', that the Nazarenes 
agreed in attributing, in one way or another, a divine nature 
to Christ, whereas the Ebionites regarded Him as ' man of 

Thus both the Nazarenes and the Ebionites look from 
the Jewish point of view, and yet manifest very different 
tendencies in their treatment of the relation of Judaism to 
Christiauity. On every point the Ebionites were thorough 
Jews and but superficial Christians, whereas the Christianity 
of the Nazarenes seems to have sunk deeper than their 
Judaism. For the Ebionites held the eternal binding va- 

1 Cf. EitaoM, p. 172. 

' Adv. Haer., i. 26. Compiire the similar TiewB o( the noii-CIiristiaQ Jewa 
in tie passageB oited by Weber, pp. 35(5 tS, 
3 Cf. Epiph. Ilaer., '2'J, g B. 
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lidity of the law, while the Nazarenes admitted its muta^ 
bility or relativity by not esactiog its observances from 
Gentile Christians. The one looked upon Christ as a mere 
man {■yp-iXoi a.i'6pa}iros:),tlie other recognized Him as, in some 
sense at any rate, divine ; and the former looked for the 
restoration of the Temple -worship — an expectation not 
shared by the latter. 

The Nazarenes thus broke with Pharisaic Judaism, their 
opposition to which is further seen in their rejection of its 
speculative doctrine of tlfi.apfi,eif} or predestination ; and, 
in trying to defend their Judaism without regarding as 
essential the observances laid stress on by the Pharisees, 
seem to have followed the notable course — so Epiphanius 
tella us' — of rejecting the Pentateuch, saying that the law 
■was in reality different from what was generally supposed : 
they appealed from Mosaisra to the religion of the Patriarchs. 
It is hardly necessary to say that the distinction of Pa- 
triarchism, Mosaism and Christianity, as three stages of 
religion or even three different religions, has become almost 
a commonplace in theology. But what is noticeable here 
is the identification of the first and third of these stages, 
and the rejection of the second aa a falsification of the first : 
80 widely did this party of Jewish Christians diverge from 
the old Jewish ground. This remarkable tendency is shared 
by the so-called ' Ebiooites ' (Epiphanius) or ' Essene Jewish 
Christians ' (as Ritschl calls them), to whom we owe the 
pseudo-Clementine Homilies, and whose " characteristic 
doctrioe" according to Schliemann' "was the diatinotioB 
of the original religion from the religion of the Old Testa- 
ment and the identification of the former with Christianity," 
It ia also to be met with in Justin Martyr who, in his 



I EpiphaniuH, Ado. Hour., '■ 
* Die Cletttfntiiun, p. S14. 
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'Dialogue with Trypho',' regards Cbristiauity Id oppoaition 
to tha law of Moses m equivalent to the religion of the 
Patriarchs ; and, as the name suggests, it ia the keynote of 
the 'Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs' in which the 
ceremonial ohservances of the Mosaic ritual entirely dis- 
appear, and the law of righteousness is seen to have a purely 
moral content. 

It is difficult to say where this latter ten<lency may have 
come from, but it ia not improbable that it was, partly at 
any rate — that is, in its view of Scripture, not in its 
rejection of ceremonialism— due to the influence of the 
Essenes, with whom the Nazarenes can hardly have failed 
to come into contact from the proximity of their respective 
abodes. Not merely the strict mo rality of the Nazarenes 
but also other traits recorded of them by Epiphanius, — such 
as their rejection of sacrifice and t heir abstinence f ro m wine 
and from animal food — remind us of the practices of Ea- 
aenism, while that sect was also freer in its attitude towards 
Scripture than either Pharisees or Sadducees, and seems 
to have looked not merely on its own doctrines but also 
on itself as of more remote antiquity than even Mos^. 

It is possible of course that there may be some confusion 
in Epiphanius'a account, so many points in his description of 
the Nazarenes tally with the characteristics of the E^ene 
Christians he calls Ebionites. But it is still more probable 
that there waS a real similarity between the two sects. 
Essene influence would in all probability reach and atfect the 
Nazarenes, shut out as they were from all contact with the 
non-Jewish world, and, by the decree of G amalie l, from 
contact with orthodox Judaism itself. 

Separated in this way both from Christianity and from 
Judaism, and gaining accretions only from the outlying reli- 
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gioiiB parties of the latter, the Nazarenes lived on as a semi- 
Christian sect into the fifth century. 

Similar considerations to the above may also lead us to 
believe that it was not a mere blunder that made Epipha- 
nius describe a party of Essene Christians under the name of 
' Ebionites.' For, while their views (so much more nearly 
related to Judaism than to Christianity) shut out the Phari- 
saic Ebionites from the Church, the birchat hainminim also 
excluded them from the society of strict Jews. It must 
therefore have been hard indeed to maintain the position of 
a Pharisaic Ebionite. and we may well believe that many — 
perhaps the mass of those resident in Palestine : those in 
other countries might be lesa affected by the decree — gradu- 
ally adopted the practices of the Essenes with whom they 
would naturally have been already brought into contact in 
their retirement at Pella, not far from the Essene settlement 
on the shores of the Dead Sea. It would be the less difficult 
for them to give up their Pharisaic traditions, since those 
into whose hands these traditions had parsed denounced 
them openly in their synagogues ; and to leave off sacrifice, 
since it was no longer possible for them to perform it in the 
only way the levitical ordinances permitted. However this 
may bo, the so-called 'Ebionites' of Epiphanius were cer- 
tainly far removed from Pharisaism, though traces of the old 
Pharisaic Jewish Christianity of the apostolic age may be 
found in their repeated references to Peter as their model 
and authority', and in their bitter attacks on Paul*. But 
their distinctive features are undoubtedly those of Essenes 
brought over to a certain belief in Christ, — features also to 
be traced in the extant work belonging to the end of the 

1 Epiphanin^ aife. Uofr.. SO, ig 16, 21; CUm. Horn. 'Ep. Pet. kd Ju.' 
0. 4 ad init. 

« Ep. Adv, Uatr., 80, $ 16 : ' Ep. Pet. ad Jac. o. 2. 
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second century and dating from Rome, the pseu do -Clemen- 
tine HoniiiieB'. 



The relatioQ to EsseniBm of the party described by Epi- 
plianius as ' Ebionites,' to whom also we owe the pseudo- 
Clementine writings, has been so exhaustively discussed by 
Bitachl that it is Bcarcely poKiible to refer to the subject 
without simply repeating what has been much better said by 
him. Both parties had a common foundation in Judaism- — 
in their strict observance of circumcision', Sabbath and the 
other requirements of the law. But both differed very essen- 
tially from the Judaism in the ascendant at the time, and 
differed from it in the same way, as well in custom a.s in 
doctrine. 

Both rejected the sacrificial system of the Temple. The 
Essenes held it unallowable even to kill animals; these 
'Ebionitea' considered that sacrifice had at least been done 
away with by Christ'. And, instead of a priesthood in which 
one man sacrificed for the sins of the people, both Essenes 
and ' Ebionites ' sought p riestly purity for every individual. 
Hence their abst inence from wine and flesh, and their ablu- 
tions before food— recorded of Peter in the Clementines as 
well as of the Essenes — and also on other occa.sions. These 
' Ebionites ^ look ed upon water as having a special cleansing 
power and_ are said to have held it as a God* ; and even to 
this (probably) exaggerated statement of their veneration for 
a material object, there is a parallel in the adoration paid 
by the Essenes to certain visible things as manifesting the 

• Cf. Schwegler, Nachap. ZeitaUer, i. 377 fl. 

' This is however do longer required of the Oentilea in the P»,-Clem. Horn. 
' "HXflof jiBTnXuiroi rii Smrlat cal idf [iii mOir^Sf roi 96fiy, oil irousfrai 
d^' v/iur ii ifryri. Ebionite GoBpel in EpiphaniuB, Adv. Haer., BO, § 16. 

* Epiph., Adv. Hacr., 20, g 10. T4 viup anA eeoS ^x""^'. Sse Cfeni. Horn. 
li. 21, and Eecog. vi. 8 ; of. Zeller, Pkiloiopliie der Orieehen, in. ii. p. 254. 
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Diriuity, and in their invocation of the rising sun. The 
ilread initiatory oath too of the Essenes — though oaths were 
otherwise forbidden by both — passed over with but alight 
changes into the ' Ebionite ' community of Elxai '. 

The greatest practical difference between the Essenes and 
these 'Ebionites' or Elkesaitea was in relation to marriage, 
which was abjured by the one and rendered compulsory by 
the other'. But even here there is a connecting link between 
the two, for there was always a section of the Essenes by 
whom the old Jewish reverence for marriage was carried out 
in practice, while, on the other hand, the account of Epipha- 
nius' speaks of a time when the " Ebionites ' valued virginity 
as highly as they afterwards did the wedded life. 

The care with which the Essenes guarded the inner doc- 
trines of their sect and the fact that a similar secrecy was 
practised by these ' Ebionites ' make it almost impossible to 
compare their creeds. But both had their ni ytitic Ijoo ks, and 
the dualistic philosophy that prevailed iu the one was con- 
tinueti in the other. And if the ' Ebionite ' distinction of tlie 
Old Testament prophets into two classes (and the rejection 
of one class as false), and their objections to the integnty_of 
t he Pentateuch, have nothing exactly to answer to them 
from the side of the Essenes, yet the latter also appear, from 
Philo's account', to have dealt with Scripture in a free alle- 
gorical fashion. 

There seems to have been only one point in the system 
of these so-called Ebionites which cannot be tra<^ in germ 
to the Essenes, and that is their Christianity. Ritschl* tries 

' The book of Eliai or Etchasai pioCeaaes to have been writtrn in the reign 
of Tnj&u ; it was brought to Bame in the beginning oC the tliird century by 
miBBJonuirs ot the Essene ChriBlians,— Ligbtfoot, Galaliatw, pp. 321 f. 

' Epipb. Uiier., 19, g 1. 30, gg 3, 15, 18. 

t» I6.U.aO,SlB, 
* Qaod omniM probai tihtr o-l, c. 12. ■ V. 223. 
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to account for this by supposing that they would be led to 
look upon Christ as the true prophet when they saw His 
predictions as to the overthrow of the Temple fulfilled. How- 
ever this may be, it is just hero that the members of the sect 
differed most among one another. For while a considerable 
uniformity of opinion seems to have existed among them o 
other topics, they held the moat diverse views as to the \ 
person of Christ. By some He was regarded as the son of 
Joseph, by others as an archangel, while some held that the 
Christ had been several times incarnate, first of all in Adam 
and last in Jesus. In these and other such expressions' we 
see the traces of that incipient Gnosticism, which, with its 



N 



oftea_laiitiaatic_medley of Greek and Oriental co nceptions 
ap plied to Chri3 t_and_Liiirigtianity, was already begi nning to 
find its wa y into the Church. And even here we must note 
that the origin of Esseniam too has been referred by some to 
that school of Greek philosophy which has most in commoa 
with Oriental ideas — Pythagoreanisra" — , and by others 
directly to Oriental sources'. Whether either Dr Zeller'a 
theory on the one hand, or that of Hilgenfeld and Bishop 
Lightfoot on the other, can be made out historically does not 
concern us here. For it is obvious that, whether influenced 
or not by this type of thought in their rise, the Essenea 
betrayed plainly enough a similar tendency in some of their 
doctrines, and were thus eminently capable of assimilating it 
whenever it came in contact with them*. And thus it 



» Cf. CUm. Hom^ xvii. 10, etc. 

■ Zeller, Pkil. d. Grkchen, ta. ii. pp. 279 ft. 

■ Hilgenfeld, Zeitiekrlft fiir viilseTiiChaftliehe Thfologif, i. (1807), pp. 
97ff.,ii. (1868), pp. 343ff. Lightfoot, Cofomanii.pp. 386ff.; cr.83ff. 

* Schliemann (Die ClemenUnen, pp. GOSff.) diBtingaiehes these 'Ebion- 
ites ' ioto two classea — commoa and GnoBtio — BOoording as they were not or 
were under the inSuence of thiB Mnd at speculation (the ClcmentiDe Homilies 
betonginB of conree to the latter daes) . 
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happens that, even in those ways of regarding Christ just 
mentioned, we may, as Ritschl' has pointed out, see the 
formative influence of Esseniam in moulding the conception 
of Christ received from without. A similar influence may 
also be traced in the extraordinary figurative representation 
of Christ which forma the basis of the Vision of Elxai' — a 
conception similar to that of the 'Adam Kadmon' or first 
emanation from the primal £n-s5pA, which played so remark- 
able a part in the Neoplatonic literature of mediaeval 
Judaism. 

When we consider then that the 'Ebionites' of Epiphaoius 
and the pscudo-Cicmentine writings differ from the Essenes 
of Philo and Josephus in no esse ntial respect except in their 
recognition of Christ, when wo remember that we have no 
historical i nformation of the existence of the Essones after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, or of that of these 'Ebionites' 
before it; seeing, moreover, that the 'Ebionites' suddenly 
rise to view from the very places in the proximity of which 
the Essenes were to be met with, as well as at the very time 
at which the latter disappeared from history ; and when the 
only differentiating factor between the two — the introduction 
of Christ into their doctrines — is accounted for by the intro- 
duction of Christians into their neighbourliood, i t is scarcely 
possible to resist the conclusion that these 'Ebionites' were 
simply Essenes converted to a form of Christianity, and 
mixed with a considerable number of Jewish Christians, who 
infused into the sect that intense hatred for Paul and that 
unqualified reverence for the authority of Peter which are so 
conspicuous alike in the account of Epiphahiiis and in~{he 
pBeu^I?0ementi ne wr itings. 

But, while a large number of the Jewish Christians tlius 
became associated and identified with a Jewish sect, the 
1 Pp. an a. ' Epiph. , Ada. Uner., 30, % 17. 
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members of tliis sect had always lived outside tbe main 
currents of Jewish life and history, and, in adopting as they 
now did a certain form of Christianity, lost any remnants of 
outward connection with Judaism they may have had before, 
and even in their doctrines, fell back on what they con- 
sidered to be an earlier and purer legislation than that of 
Moses. What has been found to be true of the Nazarenes 
and Pharisaic Ebionites is also true of these Essene Jewish 
Christians. In the course of the second century the various 
parties of so-called Jewish Christianity became as completely 
sectarianized in relation to Judaism as they were in relation 
to Christianity,— excluded from t he Synagogue even before 
their separation from the Church. 



The coursG this essay has traversed shews how misleading 
it is to look with Baur on the early history of Christianity as 
ruled by the conflict of two parties standing over against one 
another in abrupt opposition, and by their attempts at re- 
conciliation. What we have really had to do with was the 
development of a single force, which got possession of the 
minds of tbe early disciples, which modified and in turn 
was moulded by its environment, and which found its 
realization in the Christian Church. M'e have seen that 
not one of tbe apostles merely, but all tbe apostles, were 
impressed with this new idea, and that it led them by a 
necessary process beyond the Judaism in the midst of which 
they had been brought up and it bafl had its origin. Here, 
as always, there was ,§_ci2nflictjndeed_between the new and 
_JIie_old. For the customs and ceremonies which had grown 
up alongside of the Jewish faith in an earlier stage were not 
at once given up when it reached its consummation at a 
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higher point. The old ceremonies were indeed broken 
through by the new step the national life had taken, and the 
old customs fell away. But they were broken as the bud 
breaks before the bloasom ; they fell aa the blossom itself 
falls before the advancing fruit. The whole development 
was a natural and consecutive one in which the Christian 
Church worked out into fuller realization the idea that had 
been latent in it from the first, and gave birth to institutions 
organically connected with its own life to replace the anti- 
quated law and ritual of Judaism. 

It is from this point that we are able to see the harmony 
of the results arrived at in the discussion of the apostolic 
age with those reached in considering the controversies and 
parties of the post-apostolic age. It might seem at first that 
the former indeed presented us with a natural movement of 
history, whereas, in the latter, we had nothing before us but 
a confused medley of sects. And this ia so far true. For, in 
the one period, we had to trace the process by which the 
early Christiana were gradually separated from Judaism, in 
the other we had to deal with the relation to the old doctrine 
and ceremonial of those who tried to retain them along with 
tho new faith. In the former we saw the Church led step 
by step beyond the circle and influence of the Jewish in- 
stitutions, while those who. by their attachment to Judaism 
proving too strong for their Christianity, or by their narrow- 
ness of vision, could not be induced to make this advance, 
were left behind in the march of history, and gave rise to 
the so-called Jewish Christianity of the second century. It 
is thus a verification of the conclusions arrived at in the 
study of the one period, when we find that the Jewish 
Christian sects of the other were without any principle of 
life enabling them by activity or by influence to justify their 
existence. We have seen that some of them tried to main- 
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tain the strict Pharisaic pOBition, and some to modify its 
demands, while others adopted the customs and doctrines of 
the Essenes. But, in the various attitudes they took up to 
the Jewish law and creed, we have fouud that they were at 
one at any rate iu this — that they lost all part in the new 
developm en t of their nation. Left behind in the advance of 
the Church, their Christianity was only sufficient to cut them 
off from the sympathy and fellowship of the Synagogue. 

It is one of Baur's most suggestive remarks, that it was 
the same deep insight into the true nature of Christianity 
which made St Paul first its hitter opponent and then its 
boldest champion against the trammels of the law. He saw 
from the beginning how impossible it was for its spiritual 
content to be held by the forms of Judaism ; and the history 
of Jewish Christianity is the most striking testimony to the 
wisdom of the course he followed. The apostolic age has 
Bhewn us that the belief of the early disciples contained an 
element which forced them to break through the bonds of 
Jewish custom and nationality ; and we have seen how those 
who, in the post-apostoHc age, strove to retain the latter 
along with the former, were, in their attempt to do so, sepa- 
rated from Christianity without being kept in any living 
relationship to Judaism. No stronger confirmation could be 
given to the truth of the view that the new religion so sur- 
passed and transcended the system in which it originated as 
to make Jewish Christianity almost a contradiction in terms. 
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Ten sslooteil Uapi. Imperial 9> 0. Si. 

Uniform Kith Ou Siriei. 
The New Testament, m Qreek. With Englieh Notes, &c. By 
Ker. J, F. Unomicliael. 7>. Gd. 



CAMBRIDGE GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS. 

JEsohylua. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 3s, 

Cffisat: De Bello Oallica. By G. Long, M.A. 29. 

Cloero : Qe Seneotute et de Amicilia, et UplstolEB SeleotEe. By 

a. Long, M.A. 1.. 6d. 
doeronlB Oratioiies. Yol. I. (io Verrem.) ByG. Long, M.A. Sa. 6(1. 
Boripides. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 3 vols. 3i. 6d. each. 
Herodotus. By J. G. Blakcaley, B.D. 2 vols. 7s. 
Homori Hiaa. I.-Xn. By F. A. PaJi^, M.A. 2«. 6d. 
HoraUua. By A. J. Madeane, M.A. 2t..M. 
JuTenal et Perstus. By A. 3. Maeloano, M.A. li. 6il. 
LucretluB. By H. A. J. Monro, M.A. 2». 6d. 
SalKisU Crlspi Catlllna et Jugortha. By G. Long, M.A. 1», tid. 
Sophocles. By F. A. Paley, M.A. [In the prtaa. 

Terenti ComcediEB. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. Si. 
Thuoydldes. By J. G. Uonaldson, D.D, 2 voIh. 7*. 
VirgilluB. By J. Conicgton, M.A. Ss. 6d. 

Xenophontia Bxpeditio CyrL By J. F. Maomichael, B.A. 2». &d. 
HoTum Testamentum Grseoum. By F. H. Scrivener, M.A. 

41. ed. An editioa with vide muEin for natee, lult bouna, 12s. 
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CAMBRIDGE TEXTS WITH NOTES. 

ASclection of the. )koi( nniaUy read ofthi Greek and Latin A-alhort, 
Amtotattdfor School*. Fcap. 8uo. 1*. 6d, eaeh. 

EviijAdio*. AloastiB. — Medea. — Hippolytua — Hecuba . — Baooh» . 
Ion.— OreateB. — PlioeniBsas, Bj P. A. Paley, M.A. 

aSsohylna. ProraetlieaB Vinotns. — Saptem oontca TliebB,B — Aga- 
in pinnon.—PcrBie.—Euiu en ides. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 

Sophoolss. CEdipuB TyrannuB, By F. A. Paley, M.A. [Xathepreii, 

Bomar. Eiad. Book L By F. A. Paley, M.A. 

Cioero'a De Seneclute — De Aminitia and Epiatolie Selsctie. By 
G. Lons. M.A. 

Ovid. SeleetionB. By A. I. Mooteane, M.A. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL SERIES. 

.1 .ScrUt <if Classical TexU, annUateil by wdl-knovm Scl^olara. Cr. Svo. 
ArlBtophaueti. Ttie Venae. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 4i. 6il. 
The Aohamiftna. By F, A, Paley, M.A. U. GJ. 

TLb Frogs. By F. A. Paloy, M.A. it. 6d. 

Claero. The Letters to Attiona. Bk. I. By A.Pretoi. M.A. It.ad. 
DsmoBtfasBeB de Falsa Legatloue. By B. ShiUeto, M.A. fii. 

The Law o[ Laptines. By B. W. BeatBon, M.A. 3j. Od. 

Plato. The ApoIdRy of Sooratea and Crito. By W. Wagnor, Pli.D. 

The Phffldo, By W. Wagner. Ph.D. 5j. M. 

The ProtagocaB. By W. Wftyte, M.A. is. 6d. 

The Euthyphio. By Q. H. WeUa. 3.. 

~ — - The EutlijdcmuB. By G. H. WeUa. [Jn the pret-s. 
PUutuB. The Anlniaria. By W. Wagncr.Ph.D. 2ndedition. is.^d. 
Trinnnmiaa, By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 2nd edition. 4». Od. 

The Manaeeliniei. By W. Wagner. Ph.D. it. 6ri, 

Sophoolla Traabtnlsa. By A. Pretor, M.A. 4a. ed. 
TarencB. By W. Wagner, PhJJ. 10*. 6d. 
Tieoorltn*. By F. A. Pnley, M.A. it. 6d. 

OQnift in ft^tatimi. 

CRITICAL AND ANNOTATED EDITIONS. 
iBtna. By H. A. J. Monro, M.A. St. &!. 
ArtitoplujitH Comiediffi. By H. A. Holdeu, LL.D, 8to. S -voIb. 

ZSlSiI Plvii sold HpsmtelT. 

Pax. By F. A. Paley. SLA. Fcap. 8to. 4*. Bd. 

CatuUuB. By H. A. J. Mnnro, M.A. 7». M. 

Oorpiu Foetonua CaUDorum. Edited by Walker. Ivd. Bvo. 18t. 
Boraoe. Quiuti Horatii Flacci Opera. By H. A. J. Monro. MA, 

lATgfl flvo. IL li. 
LiTy. The flrst flva Booka. By J. Pranderille. 12bio. roan, 5». 



George BeU- iinrl Sons' 



Luoretliu. Titi Lncietii Cari ds Itenim Nntiua Libri 8es, With 

A Tntnalfttian and Nates. Bv H. A. J, Uunro. U.A. 2 vols. avo. ToL I. 

Tast. VqL n. TronBlttUon. (Sold soparatul/.) 
OYld. P. Ovidi! Kaaonis Heroidea XIV. By A. Palmer, M.A. 8!0.6l. 
Propertlua. Bei Anrelii Proportii Carmioa. By F. A. Palej, M.A. 

Svo. Cloth, Si. 
Sax. Propertll Elaglanim. Lib.rV. Bj A. Pnluier. Fcap.8vo,5i. 
Sophoolea. The AJaat. By C. E. Palmer, M.A. 4«. Gd. 
Thuoydldes. Tlie Historj of the Peloponnesiau War, By Biohatd 

ShUloto, U.A. Book I. 8ta. 61.611. (Book 11. tnltu pr«>,) 

LATIN AND GREEK CLASS-BOOKS. 

AlLxllla Lattna. A Beries of ProgreBiiive Latin ExerciBea. By 
M. J. B. l^dJeler, M.4. Fcsp.Bvo. l^tt I. AecidanM, Is.M. Part 11. 

Latin Prose LeaBons. ByProf.GhiuchiM.A. SrdEdit. Fcap.Svo. 

2l,6iL 

Latin SxaroiBSB and Grammar Papera. By T, Collina, M.A. Sad 

Edition. Fmp. Bid. Bj. M. 

Unseen Papers in Prose and Verne. With Examination Queatioua. 

Ily T, OoUins, M.A. Fcnp, Si-o. 3«, Bd. 
Analytical Iiatin SxerciBsB. By 0. P.Maaon,B.A. 2ndEdit. Si.id. 
SoalaOragoa: aSeriosof Elementary Greek Exercises. ByBev. J.W, 

D^TiE, U,A.,an'! B, W. Baddale;, M.A. Srd EdiMgn, 7ca.p. S10. 2i.M. 

QraekVerBeCompoaiaon. BjG.PreBton,M.A. Crown 8To.4«.6d. 
By tde Rev. P. Fbobt, M.A., St. John's Cdli^ge, CiMERioQB. 
Balogm LatinLe ; or, First Latin Keadiug-Book, with English Notes 



A Latin Terse-Book. An Introdticl<)ry Work on Hexameters and 

Fent4!ii1iatacB. New Edition. Ttap. Sto, 3s. Kef, St. 

Analecta Qrfflca Minora, with Introdnekiry Sentences, Engliah 
Notes.andaOictionarj. Sow Edition. Frap. Svo. 3s, 6d. 

Materials for Qreek P/ose Composition. New Edit. Foap. 8vo. 
3». Bd. Key, 5j. 

fflorilegium Poetlaum. Elegiac Extracts from Ovid and Tibulliu. 

Bs THU Bet. F. E. Gbbttoh. 
A First Cheque-book for Idatln Verae-makere. 
A Latin Version for Maatew. 2<. Gd. 



!.M. 



Beddenda Beddlta {see mxt^age). 

Br H. A. HoLDEH, LL.D. 
Follorum SIlTtLla. Fart I. Passages for TraoGlation into Latin 

Elesino and Hsrolo Vene. Btli Edition . Post 810. 7e.ed. 
Part II. Select Passages for Translation ink) Latin Lyna 

and OomUiIuablB Terse. SrdEditloti. FostScg. 5e. 
Part ni. Balact Passages for Translation into Greek Verse, 

3rd Edition, Foit 8vo. 8s, 
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Polla ailvulBB, sive Eclogs PoBtnmm Anglicornm in LotiunBi et 
(Jmcuni ooTiTenm. Bvo. VpI. I. Id. Sd. Tol. 11. lii. 

Foliorum Centurte. Select Paesages for TranHtation into Lutin 
&Dd Grmk Proge. 7th Editidn. Fait Bvg. Bi. 



N 



TRANSLATIONS, SELECTIONS, Sus. 

',' Mhd; of tlie following books are well sdaplcd for School FmeB. 
iBBohyluB. Trinalatal into English Prose by F. A. Paley, M.A, 
2nd Edition. Svn. 7i.(1d. 

Tranalatod into EngliBli Verae by Anna Swanwick. Post 

B™. [In (1.0 p™. 

Folio Edition, vitli 33 Blnstrations after Flaunan. 21. 2i. 

Anthologla OrmoB. A Selection of Choioe GIroek Poetry , with Notes. 

Bj F. St. John Thankeray. 4iA ond CTanpm- ftMlinn. IBmo. U.Si. 
inthologla Lathia. A Selection of ClioioB Latin Poetry, (rom 

N-iD'iujtoB.>ftJiliu,wltbNoto>. ByBev. F.at. Joho ThBckemr. Itevuca 

Eoraoe. The Odes and Cftrmcn Sfecnlare. In English Verso by 
J. Conio^ii, M.A. Stb edition. F«p. Srn. Sk. M. 

The SaliroB and Epiatlea. In EngHah Verse by J. Coning- 



Borace'B OdsH, moglUhed tmd Imitated by variouBliunda. Edileii 

h. C. W. F. C"oper. LTown Svo. 6.. Bd. 
SSVUB StoneoBee, aire CaruuDTm Etance Conditorvm Deloctva. 

Propertlua, Verso translationB from Book V., n-ith rcrisod Litta 

Ten. Bj F. 1. Paler, ILA. Potp.Sto. at. 
Pl&to. Qot^oM. Translated by B. M. Cope, M.A. 6to. 7(. 

Philebna. TracBlated by P. A.Pa]ey,M.A. Sm«!!8TO. 4j. 

Thentetus. Tranelst^^P.A.Paley, M.A. amallSvo, 4i. 

Analyaia and taiex o( the Dialoguoa. By Dr. Day. Post 



Sabiinffi Corolla in hortolis Regise Sobolie Salopiei 
ImTirillQribnsleeoDdla. EdlUo tertlK. Sto. Si.Bi. 

Seituin CarlbualaDiun Floribna triom Seculonun Conteitnni. By 
W.H. Brown. 9io. lli 

Theoorltui. In English Verse, by C. 8. Calveilej. M.A. Crown 

TranBtaUoDB into Enijligh and Latin. By C. B. Calverley, M.A. 

Po*lBvo. 71. Bd. 

By R. C. Jebb, M.A. ; H. Jaokaon, M.A., and W, E. Currsy, 

U.A. OKnniBia.at. 

into Oreek and Latin Verse. By B. C, Jebb. Ito. olotli 

rllt. 10.. ed. 

BetwMD WUlM. TmubUUdu by B. H. Eenncdy. Ofown Svo. fii. 



George Bell and Sons' 



REFERENCE VOLUMES. 

A Latin OramiUEir. By T. H, Eey, MA. flth Tboaaaad. FoiitSvo. 

A Sbort i.aiin. Qrammsj- for Scbools. B; T. H. Kc;, M.A., 
F.it.a. iitii aution. PortSvD. 3i.ed. 

!;J.B.Ma7or,M.A. 

The Theatre of the areeks. By J. W. DonftldBOB, DJD. 8th 

Edition. FoBtSvo. U. 
Eeightley'E Uythology of Qreeae ajid Italy. 4th Edition. 5i. 
A Diotionary of Latin and Qreek Quotatjona, By H. T. Biley. 

PoHtSvo, 5s. -WithlndBiVGrbonim. 6.. 
A History of Born an Literature. By W. S. Tenffel, ProfeBBor at 

tbe nuienitj oC Tubingen. By W. WBgner, Ph.D. a voli. Deni} Svo. 21i. 
Stndent'a Quids to the DniTersity of Oambrtdge. 4th Edition 

revised. FoHp. Syo. ^Immndiatti^^ 



CLASSICAL TABLES. 

Latin Aooidenoe. Bj the fiev. P. Froat, M.A. I5. 
Latdn Varslflcation. 1>. 

Notahilla Queedam ; or the Principal TenBSR of most ol the 
Irrsg^i]s.r Orook Ycrl.B sjid Sllsm^niorj Srevk, LatiD, and Frencli Con- 

Rlohmond Bulea for the Oildlan DIsttch, &c. By J. Tate, 

U.A. 19. 
The FrinoiplsB of Latin Syntax. 1>. 
OreekVerbB. ACatalDgaeoCVerbailneRiilarandDGfectiTe; their 

leadiDLr fommtioDB, tonsoB, 4iul ipBari opB, witb F&nLdigmB lor cGnjogait^oii, 

EnlQH ror [oriDBtlDn of toDflee, Ad. Ad. B7J. S. Baird, T.C.D. £9. 6d. 
Greek Aooenta (Notes 00). By A. Barry, D.D. NewKditiou. 1*. 
Homeric Dialect. Its Leading Forma and PeooliaritieB. By J. S. 

Balrd,T.C.D. Ken 

Qreek Accidence. 



CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 



Taylor's Geometry of CordcB. 2nd Edition. 4s, Gii. 
Aldla's Solid Geometry. 3rd Edition. 63. 
Qamett'B Slementary Dynamlos. Sad Edition. 6s. 

Heat, an Elementary Treatiae. St. 6d. 

WtiltOB'B Elementary Mechanica (ProblemB in). Snd Edition. 6>. 
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CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
TEXT-BOOKS. 

A SerUi of Elemenlary Trtatiiti for the lae of StudmU in the 
Vniveriiiie; Schooli, and Candidatn for the Public 
Examination*. Fcap, 9«o. 
iLritbmeUo. By Eer.C.EUoe, M.A. Fcap. 8va. IDth Edit, Si.&d. 
Algebra. By the Rbt. C. Elace, M.A. Stb Edit, i: 
ArllhineUa. By A. Wrigley, H.A. 3i. &d. 



i Cuurse of Buunplea. By Rev. W. F. 

lu i.iniu*.,itt.a..,iiiiuE. PnntdBainitll,M,i, 3«.M. WilhAuBwurB, 4i. Bil 

Flans Astroaomr, An Introdnctioo to. By P. T, Main, M.A. 

SriEditign. it. 
Coaia SectlonB treated Geometrically. By W. E. Beeant, M.A, 

anlBdlHon. *>.Bi 
EBemmtaiy Oonlo Seotloni treated Qeometrioally. By W. H. 

Bowjil. M.A. [Jjr Ihi Pmi.. 

Statlos, ElomcDtiiry. By Bct. H. Ooodwin, D.D. Snd Edit. Si. 
HydroBtaUos, Elementary. By W. H. Boaatit, M.A. !KL Edit. i». 
Menfluration.An ElemeataryTrtffltiBoon. ByB.T.MocFi'e,M.A. i'.:. 
Newton's PrlnolpU, The First Tbrea SwtionB o(, with an Appen- 

dii ; uid tLo NiDth uid Elsvonth Ssotioiu. Bj J. H. Ktbds. U.A. Mb 

BdiliOQ, by P. T. Uaio, U.A. 4a. 
Trlgonomett?, ElemeDtair. By T. P. Hudson, M.A. 3<. 6d. 
OptioE, OcometricaL With AuanerB, By W. 8. Aldis, MA. B*. 6d. 
Analytioal aeometry for ScUoola. By T. O. Vyvyan. Srd Edit. 

4t.6i. 
areek Tettamerit, Companion to tlie. By A. 0. Barrett, AM. 

Book of Common Prayer. An Historical and Eiplaoatorr Treatise 
ODths. B7 W. O. Hnmphij, B.D. J[b IMitloii. Fenp.Sva. "ii. «d. 

Utulo, Teit-book ot By H. 0. Banister. 6th Edit, revised. Si. 

Concise Hiatory of. By Kcv. H. O. Bonavia Hunt, B, Mus. 

Oum. stb IEdll4iNi nriged. 3h Sd. 



ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 

Sfe foregoing Seriti. 



GEOMETRY AND EUCLID. 
Text-Book ot Qeomelry. By T. S. Aldis, W.A. SmaU 8vo. 

im. ad. P»rt I. it. M. Part II. is. 

Tits Mementa of Euolld. By H. J. Hose. Feap. 8co. 4>. 6d, 

Euna>« HBpuntaly. U 
The First Sii Books, with Commentary by Dr. Lardner. 
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Exsraises 01 

B.A. Oro' 
GeometrlaEd Coulo SeotdonH. Ey W. H. B& 

Elementary OeometrlOBl Gonlo Seotiona. 



By W. H. Beaaot, 
A. 2nd Edit. Bto. 



TRIGONOMETRY. 

ThQ ShMwsbuyjr Trigonometry. By J. C. P. Aldous. Crowo 



An Elemaotary Treatise on MenauraUon. Ej B. T. Moore. 

ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY 

AND DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, 

An Introduction to Aniilylioal Plana Geomeliy. By W. P. 
TombnJl, M.A. s™. 12s. 

Problems on the FdnclpleB or Plane Oo-ordlnate Oeomelry. 

By W. Walton, M.A. Svo. 168. 
Trilinear Co-ordinates, and Modern Analytical Geometry o! 

An Elementary TreBtise on Solid Geometry. By W. B. Aidis, 

U.A. End Edition rovlEcd. Evo. Ss. 
Oeometrical lUiiBtratlona of the Differential Calculus. By 

M. B. Poll. 8to. a>. fiJ. 
Elementary Treatise on the Differential Calculus. By M. 

Elllptio H^motions, Elementary TreaUse an. By A, Cayloy, M.A 
Demy 870, 15jr. 

MECHANICS 8i NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 



. Gmnett, M.A. 
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StatioE Euid Dyaomica, Frablema ii 
TheoreUcal MeoEianlDB. Piolilemti iv. 



Uy W. Waiton, M,A. New 
By W. Walton. 2Dii Edit. 



8to. 

Dynamics of ft Particle, A Troatieo on tho. ByW. H.BsBant, M.A. 
Dynamics of a Elgld Body, BolntionB of Eiamples on the. By 

W, N. QrifllD, U.A. Std. ei. Oi. 
MoUoD, An Elementary Treatise on. By J. It.Lium.M.A. li.M. 
Optics, Oecmetrical. By W. S. Alilis, M.A, Fcap. 8to. 3i>. &1. 
Double RQ&ftQtlon, A Chapter on FtesDel'B Theory of. By W. S. 

By Prof. Potter, Part I. 

of Light. By Prof. 

By W. Gamatt, M.A, Crown 

From Sclielbacli, 



Optics, Phyaioal ; 

Potior, A.M. «■■ 
Heat, An Elementary Troatiiio oi 

Sco. ^Dd EtUtlan niilMd. Sn. M. 
OeocQetrloal OpUos, FignreB IllaBtcatiTe ot, 

Ej W. B. HopWiH. Folio. PUtoi. l*. 01 
Newton's Prlnoipla, The First Three Seotione of. with 

di. 1 ^Dd tbe Ninlh and Blav™th Soctione. Bj J. H. Bvans, M.A.' 6tS 

E4ilian, Gdit«d bj F. T, Unin, U>A. t». 
Astronomy, An Introdnetion to Plane. By P. T, Main, M.A. 

Fdap. S<a. ototh. U 
Aitronomy. Praoticul and Spherical. By B. Main, M.A. Sto. Hi, 
Aitronomy. Elementmy Cliaptera on, froin the ' Aitronomie 

Phjaiqmi'otBiot. By H. Oondwin, D.D. fivo. St M. 
Pure UathamaticB and Natural Philoeopby. A Compendinm of 

FMU and Ponnlita Id. Bj O. H. SmaUB)'. Foap. 8fO. Sa. M, 

Elementary Oaume of UathemaUoa, By E. Goodwin, D.D. 

Problems and Examplas, adapted to the ' Elamentnry Connie ot 

llM,b»auiti«.' Sr) Rdition. Syo. it. 
Solutions ot Goodwin's CoUeotlon of Problems and BzainpleB. 

Purs MBthematlOB, Elomentttry Eiamples in. By J, Taylor. Sro. 

7.. *l. 
EuoUd, Meclianioal. By tliekte W. Whewell, D.D. 6th Edition. S«. 
Msotaaoloa of CoiistruoUan. With numerous Examples, By 

B. Fen<r>i:k, F.K.A.B. Sva Il>, 
Autl'Logarithma, Table ol. By H. B. Filipowski. 8rd Edition, 

Pure and Applied Calculation, Notes cm the Pcinoiples ol. By 

Rbt. J. Ohnllii, M.A. Domj Svo. II-. 

Physics, The Matliematioal PriD(iii>U of. By Bsv. J. ChaUiB. M A. 
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The New Testament for Snellsh Beoden. B7 tlielatsH. AKord, 

D.D. Vol. I. Part I. 3rd Edit. ia«. Vol. I. PBrt II. Snd Bdit, 10s. M. 
Vol. U. P«rt I. and Edit. IB* Vol. II. Piirt U. and Kdit. 1««. 
Tbe areek Testomsnt Bj tlie late E. AJIord. D.D. Vol. I. eth 
Bdit. li. Si. Vol. n. Bth Edit. 11. 4t. Vol, in, Btli Kdit, Ife. Vol, IV. 
Part I, 4tli Hdit, 18., Vol. IV. Part II. ith Edit. lU. Vol. IV. li. 13.. 
3 the Greek TeitsmenL By A. O. Barrett, M.A, 
F™p. 8vo. Sj. 

., with Engliali 

The Book of PBalmH. A New Translntion, with Introduction b. &o. 

BitheVsryRor. J. J.StewftrtPen)miB.D,D, B.o. Vol. I, Wh Edition, 

IBh VoL II, tthEdit. I6l 

Abridged tor Sohoolg. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. lOi. Gd. 

HIatorr of the Articles of Religion. By C. H. Hardwick. Srd 



Hiatoiy of the Creeds, 



f J. B. Lumby, D.D. 2nd Edifjoa. 
lOily editioD. 



Feanion on the Creed. Carefully printed from a 

WithAasliBiaiindlndeibjE.WiiUord, M,A, Putgvo. a<, 
Doctrlnsl System of St. John as Svidence of the Date of his 

GoBpol. Ry RflT, J, 3. Lias. M,4. Crown Sto. fo. 

An Historioal and Explanatory Treatise on the Book of 
Cnmnion PrayBr. By Boi. W. 0, Hnniijliry, B.D. Stli EditioB, eulm-fed. 

The New Table of Lessons Explained. By Bsv. W. O. Humphry, 

B.D. Fcap. UGd. 
A Commentary Ah tha OASpela for the Snhdftye ^d 6t\i6t Sol; 

DnjB of the Christian Tear. By Eov. W. Dunlon, A-il. Stw Edition. 
B vola. Svo, Bis. Bold Bepamtety, 
Commentary on the Epistles for tlia StindayF! and other Holy 

DnyEDf the ChtiBtiiui leir. By ReT, W. Benton, A.U. 2 lols, 369. gold 

Commentaiy on the Aots. By Boy, W. Denton, A.M. Vol. I. 

Notes on the CatoohlBm. By Eov. A. Burry, D.D. 6th Edit. 

Fcap, 2>. 
Cateotaetical Hints and Helps. By Bev. E. J. Boyce, M.A. 3rd 

Edition, rBTieod. Frjip. 2», Hi. 
BxamlnBtlon Papers on Rellgloue Instruction. By Bev, E. J. 

Boyoi, Bswcd. In. ed. 
Church Teaahtng for the Churoh's Children. An Exposition 

of the Catflobium, By the H«v. F. W. Hnrper. Bq, tcnp, 2a. 
The 'Wlnton Chnrah Cateahiet. Qaestionii and Answers on the 

Teachinti of the Ohnn^ CatsohiBm. By the ]ate Rec, J. B, B, Monsell, 

LL.D, »td F,iiition, Cloth, St.; or in Foar PartH, ecwcd. 

The Church Teaoher's Manual of dirlsUan Instruction. By 



Rev. 



and, 21.66 



Short Explanation of the Sptstles and Gospels of the Ohria- 

tian Year, with (JiiBstlonB, Royal Samo, i>. M,; ealf, is. Si. 
Butler's Analogy of Kellgloni with Introduction and Index by 



Educational Works. 



tieoturei od the EiBtorj' of Moiul FhiloEophj in England. Bj 

W. Whenell, D.D. Crown 8to. 8.. 
Kent's Cammsntajy on International Law. By J. T. Abdj, 

LL.D. TUbv and Ch«p Kdltlon. Cram Svo. lOi-, Sil. 
A Manual of the Soman OlvU Iiaw. B; G. I^BpingweU, LL.D. 



FOREIGN CLASSICS. 

WiA Itriei for me in SchooU, leith Engliih Notei, grammatical and 

txptanatory, and rtudtringt of difJicaU idimnatle ixpreuioni, 

Fcap. Svo. 

jlUer's Wallanatala. By Dr. A. Bnehheiio. New Edit. 8<. 6(1. 
Or Iho Laeor md Pimolomin!, 3*. Sd. WTjlomilcio's Tod, 3». 6.1. 

MaldorOrlaana. By Dr. W. Wagner, 3i.6d. 

Maria Stuart By V. Kastnor. St. 

Ooethe's Hermann and Dorothea. By S. Bell, U.A., and 

By 0. L. 



FRENCH CLASS-BOOKS. 

Twenty LasBona In French. With Vocabulary, gimg the Pn>- 

namiai™. By W. Bivlraor. PottBvo. U. 
Trench Qrammar tor Pablic Schools. By Bar. A. C. Clapin, M.A. 

Ki^ap. 8vo. 7lb Edit, 3k. M. 
French Primer. By Rev. A. C. Clapin, M.A. Foap. Svo. 3rd Edit. 



U. B. a. Mtb ICd: 

F. E. A. GASC'S FRENCH C0UR8B. 
Urat Prenoh Book. Fcap 8to. T6th Thoumuid. li. 6d. 
Becond French Book. BTtb Thoaaand. Fcap. &vo. 2: G<1, 
Say to Fir»t anJ Second Fronoh Books. Fcap. Svo. 8i. 6d. 
Frenob Fabiea tor Beginners, in Piose, triUt Index, l-lth Tliouaand. 

Baleat Fabiea of La Fontalna. New Edition. Fcap. 8to. 3j. 
Eialolrea AmuaonWs et InstraotlTei. tVitb Note*. 13tli Tlioa- 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 

In B voIb. Limp cloth, Gd, eaoh. 

Ttu Out and the Hen; Sam uid hk Dot Ked.log; Bab and Tom Lee; 

Wrsck The New-born Lnmb ; RoBewDwl Boi ; Poor Fiiii; Wise Dmr 1 

TbroB MnnkojB Story ot B Cat, told b; Horsetf The BIlndBoy; Tbe M 
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ud Buijr B oe ■ finll'a Cn^, a Story oF tbe Sea. 



BELL'S READING-BOOKS. 
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a aoffldinit proof that tooflbara and pupila alike approve of tbo n&e of intfiT- 
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^llablea^ mokiii^ no impreEBioiL oa tllB mind, of wbLcb elemontaTy readily, 
hooka generally consiat. 

Vhi PubHsbm^ biiVAthardAHithfinfrht it Adyie&^td t« etteed Ibi ftp^pliutioH 

Wow Beady. Poet SfO. Strrmgly bound. 
MaBterman Ready. B7 Captain Manyat, B.N. 1>. Gi. 
Tha SetUera ta Canada. By Captain Manjat. B.N, l>, 6d. 
Parables from Nature. (Seieoled.) By Mrs, Qatty, It. 
Friends In Fur and FeaUiers. By Gwyntrjn. Is. 
RobinsDU Crusoe. I>. dd. 

Andersen's Danish Tales. (Selected.) By E. BeU, M.A. li. 
Soutliey'a Life of Nelson. (Abridtted.) la. 
Grimin'a Qennan Tales. (Seleoted.) By E. Bell, M.A. Ij. 
Life of the Duke of Wellington, with Maps and riana. Ij. 
Marie ; or, Qllmpsea of Life in Prance. Bj A. K. Ellis. Ij. 
Poetry for Boys. By D. Monro. Is. 
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